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PREFACE. 

%H E following Effap 
are only defign'd for 
the Vfe and Infirullion 
of younger Scholars ; and Gen- 
tlemen, who have for feme Tears 
negleHed the Advantages of 
their Education, and have a 
mind to refume thofe pleafant and 
ufefal Studies, in which they 
formerly made a handfeme Tro- 
grefs at the Schools or Univerfi- 
A J ties. 



The PREFACE. 
ties. Every Thing contain d in 
them is htmbly fubmitted to the 
Correction cf advancd Scholars 
and Majters in the Claflks 5 who 
will find no greater Faults than 
I hope may be atond fir, by the 
^Diligence they will fee I have 
ufed in collecting proper Mate~ 
rials, and the Care I have taken 
to difpofe 'em in a dear and ufe^ 
ful Method, 

* - • » 

Js to iht Fttfl Tart $ J 
might pojfibly hmefatdmore in 
IPraifi of my Authors, hit believe 
I have [did enough tbfbew*. that 
k is a wnfiderahU 1)if advantage 
to any Scholar to negl&tf the 
Stuiyofthem. An 



The PREFACE. 

As to the ficond Part, my 
^Defign was to reform Rhetoric 
from the Rublifh and Barbarifm 
which it lies under in the com* 
nton Books $ and to reduce it to 
a liberal and rational Science. 
As we have it in thofe dry and 
trifling Syjiems of it in fome 
Schools y it is little better than a 
Heap of Bard Words ofillSound y 
of Definitions without Meaning, 
and fDhi/tons without any jD't- 
Jiintfion. I have thrown afide 
all little Alterations and Figures 
purely Grammatical, and flruck 
out of the Lift of beautiful 
Schemes of Speech all Tuns and 

A 4 guih 
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Quibbles, all childijh Jingle of 
Sound, and vam Amufement of 
Words 5 and have only Jekfied 
the nobleft Tropes and Figures, 
which give real Strength and 
Grace to Language 5 which 
heighten and improve our No~ 
tions 5 and are of excellent Ufi 
to perfuade and pleafe. With 
refpeft to the <Pafages I have 
quoted , and the Accounts and 
Characters I have anywhere 
given of Authors, / have very 
rarely taken them upon Truft, 
hut have inform d mjfilf from 
the Originals, leaving it as the 
peculiar Happinefs of vafi and 
very forward Wits to criticifi 

ftp. 
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upon Languages they don't ut£ 
derftand, and give formal Cha- 
f afters of Authors they never 
read. The Quotation of fame 
Latin and Greek Parages will 
eafily he excusd, hecaufe the ju- 
dicious Reader will fee the Ne~ 
ceffity of it. And when there 
is Occafion, 'tis as much Conceit 
and 'Pedantry fuperfiitkufly to 
avoid citing Greek or Latin, as 
'tis to be pompous and profufi in 
thofe Citations^ when there is no 
Occafion. A Man may run in- 
to one Species of Super fiition and 

Vanity^ by injudic'touflyjhunning 
another. 

A * In 
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; import; t hope I have in tb* 
Book come ap pretty near towhfa 
tbe'STftle prmifes jv and there* 
fM t fivllwt pkadWmtjof Tinte\ 
Hetp&i or ^biiftwix Since ihofi 

ftiitAh firry Excufesfor a Mans 
Writing but indifferently 3 which 
\arejtrimg Reajbns why hefbould 
not have written at all. If my 
Reader be pleas'd and fatisfyd> 
^there needs no Apology ; if he 
be not j 'tis certain none will be 
admitted. 
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A 

New Introduction 

TO THE 

CLASSICS. 

The First Part. 

Chap. I; 

91 S not proper here to make 
a Companion betwixt the 
j Greek and Roman Langua- 
ges, or determine in what 
Refpects the former excels the latter. 
Scarce a Man who is qualified to judge 
A 6 inr 
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in fiich Controverfies, but will own 
that they are much to be preferred to 
EngJiJh, and all other Lhing Langua- 
ges, in Strength and Delicacy ; in the 
Emphafis of their Expreffion, and the 
Harmony of their Numbers, So that 
altho' we fhould be in fo complaifant 
a Humour as to allow Mr. Perrault, 
and the few Gentlemen of his Opi- 
nion, that the Moderns are equal to 
the Ancients in Genius and Abilities ; 
yet it cannot be deny'd, but that 
the Ancient ClaJJics were much hap- 
pier in the Beauty and Durablenefe 
of their Language. Greek and Latin 
. have an intrinfic Value, and are true 
Sterling all over the learned World. 
Englifh is chiefly valuable in this IJland 
and its Colonies, and current within 
its own Seas. It cannot fuftain the 
Sublime with that Strength and Grace 
that the Greek and Latin do. And 
this may be much more affirmed of 
moft of the Languages of Europe. 
Suppofe a Writer in any European liv- 
ing Language, to be of equal natural 

Parts, 
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Parts, and acquired Abilities with any 
of the noblcft Wits of Greece or Rome, 
yet the Ancient would in his Language 
have extremely the Advantage of the 
Modern : As much as an Architect or 
Statuary, who had the fineft Marble, 
and moft compliant Materials to work 
on, would go beyond one of his own 
Profeflion, equally skilful, who was 
confin'd to fuch unfit and mouldering 
Materials, as mocked his Art, and 
were uncapable to receive his curious 
Workmanfhip. Greek and Latin 
have for many Ages been fix'd and 
unalterable 5 and the beft Writers in 
thofe Languages flourifh'd in thofe 
happy Times, when Learning and all 
the Polite Arts were come to their 
Perfe&ion and Standard. We are 
come to no fettled and authentic 
Standard 5 our tongue is in a daily 
Flux and Alteration. 

That which was written in Englijh 
two hundred Years ago, is now fcarce 
intelligible j and few Authors of one 

hundred 
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hundred Years ftanding can by this 
refin'd Age be read with Patience. 
Our Language being in this unfettled 
and changeable Condition, Time will 
Ipread a Ruft and Obfoletenefs over 
our brighteft and moil admir'd Wri- 
ters. But whatever Decays and Al- 
terations Englijh may be fubjedl to, 
whatever Confufion and Barbarifm 
may be brought in by long Civil 
Wars, or foreign Invafions ; whenever 
the Dawn of a Reformation fhall ap- 
pear, whenever Men of elevated Ge- 
nius and public Spirit fhall arife to 
drive out the barbarous Goths and 
Vandals, and to reftore Learning and 
the Liberal Sciences, they muft have 
Recourfe to the Ancients, and call 
in their Succours. To fpeak in plain 
Terms, there are unexhaufted Stores 
of noble Senfe and fuitable Expref- 
fion in the beft Greek and Latin 
ClaJJics. By Supplies drawn from 
them, Gentlemen of happy Talents 
and Induftry, may, in any Country, 
with proper Encouragement, fill up 

the 
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the Defeats, and fmooth the Rough- 
nefs of their Mother-Tongues. Thofe 
preciou6 Volumes are fo univerfally, 
and in fuch great Numbers difpers'd 
over the World, that they can only 
perifh in its laft Conflagration. And 
while they laft, there cannot be much 
danger that Ignorance and Stupidity 
ihould generally prevail ; or gain the 
absolute Empire they had in the long 
and difmal Night before our happy 
Reformation. Here 'tis obvious to 
obferve, that true Religion and good 
Learning for the moft part flourkh 
and decay together. We at the fame 
time triumph'd over Barbarifm and 
SuperJHtion ; and at once got into 
our Hands the Claffics and the f acred 
Writers. 

Polite Literature y if duly applied, 
is highly fubfervient to the Explica- 
tion and Ornament of that inejlima- 
ble Book, which came from, Heaven 
to diredt Mankind in the Way thither. 
Some vain Critics and half-witted PhU 
lologers have prefum'd to make Ob- 
jections 
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je&ions againft the Style and Propri- 
ety of the infpir'd Authors $ and the 
Reafon of their Impudence was not 
only Wickednefs, but want of Genius, 
Languages and Reading, to enter into 
their awful Beauties, to difcern the ex- 
alted Sublimity of their Senfe, and re- 
lifti the heavenly Graces of their Ex- 
preflion. Juft fo it has been obferv'd, 
that a Smattering in Pbilofophy> and 
a (lender Acquaintance with the won- 
derful Works of Nature, difpofes little 
Pretenders to talk faucily, and profane- 
ly cavil againft the Providence and 
Majejiy of -its omnipotent Author ; 
while Men of regular Study, of found 
and piercing judgment, have difco- 
ver'd and admir'd innumerable Foot- 
fteps and bright Chara&ers of Divine 
Wifdom and Goodnefs in every Part of 
the World: They have equally ad- 
vanced in Knowledge and Devotion ; 
and the more they underftood of the 
Heavens and the Earth, the more 
they have ador'd that infinite Beings 

who 
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who is the Creator and Supporter of 
the whole Frame* I need beg no Par- 
don of the good Reader for this Di- 
greffion ; hot now pafs on dire&ly to 
Siew fome of the Excellencies of thofe 
true Clafjics* that Men of Tafte in all 
Ages and Nations have fo eagerly ftu- 
died, and unanimously admir'd. 

§. 1. The Ancients (of whom we 
ipeak) had good natural Parts, and 
applied them right ; they underftood 
their own Strength, and were Ma- 
ilers of the Subject tl\ey undertook ; 
they had a xich GenivB carefully cul- 
tivated : In their Writings you have 
Nature without Wildnefs, and Art 
without Oftentation. For 'tis vain to 
talk of Nature and Genius, without 
Care and diligent Application to re- 
fine and improve 'em. The fineft Pa- 
radife will run wild, and lofe both ite 
Pleafure and Ufefulnefs without a skil- 
ful Hand eonftantly to tend and prune 
it. Tho' thefe generous Spirits were 
infpir'd with the Love of true Praife, 

and 
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and bad a tnodeft Aflurance of their 
own Abilities ; yet they were not fa 
felf-fufficient, as to imagine their firfl 
Thoughts were above their own Re- 
view and Corre&ion, or their laft 
above the Judgment of their Friends. 
They fubmitted their Compofitions to 
the Cenfure of private Perfons and 
public Aflemblies. They review'd, 
alter'd and polifh'd, 'till they had 
good Hopes they could prefent the 
World with a finijhfd Piece. And 
fo great and happy was their Judg- 
ment, that they understood when 
they had ddne well, and knew the 
critical Seafon of laying afide the 
File. 

For as thofe excellent Matters 'Pliny 
and Sluintilian obfcrve, there may be 
an Intemperance in Correction 5 when 
an ingenious Man has fuch an Excefs 
of Modefty and faulty Diftruft of him- 
felf, that he wears off fome of the ne- 
ceflary and ornamental Parts of his 
Difcourfe, inftead of polifliing the 
rough, and taking off the fuperfluous. 

Thefe 
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Theie immortal Win did not pre* 
pofteroufly rcfoJve firft to be Authors, 
and then immediately fall to writing 
without Study and Experience; but 
took care to furnifli themfelves with 
Knowledge by clofe Thought, feledt 
Converfation and Reading ; and to 
gain all the Information and* Light 
that was neceflary to qualify 'em to 
do Juftice to their SubjeSl. Then, af- 
ter they had begun to write, they did 
not hurry on their Pen with Speed 
and Impatience to appear in the View 
of the World; but- they tcpk Time 
and Pains to give every- Part of their 
Difcourfe all poffible Strength and 
Ornament,, ana to make the whole 
Compoiitian uniform and beautiful. 
They. wifely confidcr'd, that Produc- 
tions which come before their duo 
Time into the World,, are feldom per- 
fect or long-liv'd ; . and that an Author 
who defigns to write for Pofterity, as 
well as the prefent Generation, can* 
notftudy a Work with too deep Care 
.and refblute Induflry. 

i. Varu 
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Varus tells us of his incomparable 
Friend Virgil^ that he compos'd but 
very few Verfes in a Day. That con- 
futnmate Pbibfopher, Critic, and Poet y 
regarded the Value, not Number of 
his Lines ; and never thought too 
much Pains could be beftowed on a 
Poem, that he might reafonably ex- 
pe<ft would be the Wonder of all Ages, 
and laft out the whole Duration of 
Time. Quintilian affures us, that 
Salluji wrote with abundance of Deli- 
beration and prudent Caution ; and 
indeed that fiilly appears from his 
complete and exquifite Writings. De- 
mofthenes labour'd Night and Day, out- 
watch'd the poor Mechanic in Athens, 
(that was fore'd to perpetual Drud- 
gery to fopport himfelr and his Fa- 
mily) till he had acquir'd fuch a Ma- 
ttery in his noble Profeffion, fuch a 
rational and over-ruling Vehemence, 
fuch a perfect Habit of nervous and 
convincing Eloquence, as enabled him 
to defy the ftrongeft Oppofition, and 
to triumph over Envy and Time. 

Plato, 
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Plato, when he was eighty Years 
old, was bufily employ'd in the Re- 
view and Amendment of his divine 
Dialogues i And fome People are fe- 
vere upon Cicero, that, in Imitation 
of Plato, he was fo fcrupulous whe*- 
ther he ought to write ad Piraa or in 
Piraa, Piraum or in Pimum, that 
now in the fixtieth Year of his Age, 
in the Fury of the Civil Wars, when 
he knew not how to difpofe of his 
Family^ and fcarce expe&ed Safety, 
he earneftly intreated his noble and 
learned Friend Atticus to refolve that 
Difficulty, and eafe him of the Per- 
plexity which it created him. What- 
ever Raillery or Refle&ion fome hu*. 
mourfome Wits may make upon that 
great Man's Exadtnefs and Nicety in 
that Reipeft, and at fuch a Time ; 'tis 
a plain Proof of his wonderful Care 
and Diligence in his Compofition, and 
the ftri<9t Regard he had to the Purity 
and Propriety of his Language. The 
Ancients fo accurately underftood, 
and fo indefatigably ftudied their Sub- 
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jeft,. that they fcarce ever fail to fi- 
jiifli and adorn every Part with ftrong 
Senfe, and lively Expreflion. They 
/ddom flag thro' their whole Work, 
.but glorioufly keep np their Fire and 
.Spirits to the laft. H0w many of our 
modern Pretenders, . who have neither 
Sufficient Genius nor Education, ape 
ftrangely fond of a Subject that of all 
Things they leaft under ftand ! They 
aukwardiy court a Mufe that ftill flies ; 
and, with a barren and perveffe Dili- 
gence, plod upon a Subjed that can 
never anfwer their Pains. It feems 
jo be in this Cafe, as hath been ob» 
ferv'd in fome others, that Perfons of 
the leaft Power, have the moft intem- 
perate Inclinations. They have not 
Flame nor Strength of Senfe to invii- 
gprate their Conceptions, and ftrike 
Life into a whole Piece. 

But 1 muft remember, 'tis not my 
Bufinefs to flaew the Deformities of 
fome modern Pamphleteers, but the 
Beauties of the Ancients. 
.... . 

To 
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To make out a little farther what 
I have advanc'd upon this firft Head, 
I ask Leave to name a few particular 
Authors. 

'Tis no romantic Commendation 
of Homer \ to fay, that no Man under- 
flood Perfons and Things better than 
he ; or had a deeper Infight into the 
Humours and Paifions of human Na- 
ture. He reprefents great Things 
with fuch Sublimity* and little oiks 
with fuch Propriety, that he always 
makes the one admirable, and the 
other pleafant. 

He is a perfed: Mailer of all the 
lofty Graces of the figurative Style,, 
and all the Purity and Eafinefs of the 
plain, Straboy the excellent Geogra- 
pher and Hiftorian, afliires us, that 
Homer has defcrib'd the Places and 
Countries of which he gives Account* 
with that Accuracy, that no Man can 
imagine who has not (cen 'em; and 
no Man but rauft admire and be afto-r 
nifh'd who has. His Poems may juftly 
be compar'd with thjtt Shield of divine 

Work- 
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Workmanfhipfoinimitablyr eprefent- 
cd in the eighteenth Book of the Iliad. 
You have there exati: Images of all 
theA&ions of War, and Employments 
of Peace j and areentertain'd with the 
delightful View of the Univerfe. 
Homer has all the Beauties of every 
Dialed and Style fcatter'd through his 
Writings ; he is fcarce inferior to any 
other Poet, in the Poet's own Way 
and Excellency ; but excels all others 
in Force- and Comprehenfion of Ge- 
nius, Elevation of Fancy, and im- 
menfe Copioufnefs of Invention. Such 
a Sovereignty of Genius reigns all 
over his Works, that the Ancients 
efteem'd and admir'd him as the great 
High Prieji of Nature, who was ad- 
mitted into her inmoft Choir, and 
acquainted with her moil folemn 
Myfteries. 

The great Men of former Ages, 
with one Voice, celebrate the Praifes 
of Homer -, and old Zoilus has only 
a few Followers in thefe later Times, 
who detraft from him either for want 

-"•■■ " of 
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T>f Greei y or out of a Spirit of Con* 
teit and Contradittion. 

Thefe Gentlemen tell Us, that thft 
divine Plato himfelf bankh'd him out 
of his Commonwealth * whifchj fay 
they, muft be granted to bte a Blemiih 
upon the Poet's Reputation* iTh* 
Reafon why Plato would not let flo± 
mer's Poems be in the Hancfe of the 
Subje&s of that Government* was be- 
cause he did hot efteem ordinary Men 
capable Readers of 'em. iThey would 
be apt to pervert his Meaning, and 
have wrong Notions of God and Re+ 
lightly by taking his bold and beautiful 
uillegories in too literal a Senfe* Plat* 
frequendy declares* that he loves and 
admires him afc the beft, the moft 
pleafant, and the divineft of all thb 
Poets $ and ftudioufly imitates his figu- 
rative and myftical Way of Writing; 
Tho' he forbad his Works to be read in 
public , yet he would never be without 
'em in his own Clofet. Tho' the Phi- 
hjbpher pretends, that for Redforis ©£ 

B Stat* 
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State he muft remove him out of his 
C/Vy, yet he declares he would treat 
him with all poffible Refpeft while 
he ftaid ; and difmifs him laden with 
Pref^nts, and adorn'd with Garlands, 
(as the Priefts and Supplicants of their 
Gods us'd to be) by which Marks of 
Honour all People where-ever he came 
might be warn'd, and induced to efteem 
his Perfon facred, and receive him 
with due Veneration. Virgil follows 
Nature, and Homer, her faithful Inter- 
preter 5 fo that he is admirable upon 
every SubjeA, andMafter of all Styles. 
He keeps to the Chara&ers and Hu-. 
moprs of the Shepherds of thole Ages 
in his P aft orals, with fuch Plainnefs 
and Propriety, fuch Pleafantnefs and 
fuitable E a finds of Expreffion, that 
one would, think he had liv'd among 
thofe happy People; and been long 
acquainted with the Care of their 
Flocks, their Amours, and harmlefs 
Differences. In his Georgia he raifes 
his Style, and defcribes the Art of 
Wjtt Tillage, 
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Tillage, th$ Government of the Bees, 
and all the Affairs of the Hufbandman, 
with fuch found Judgment, fuitable 
Language, and proper Heightening* 
of Fancy, that every fkilful Prqfejfor 
of Agriculture muft admire him for 
the firft of his Excellencies ; and eve- 
ry learned Critic for the two next. 
In his Heroic Poem he has come fo 
near Homer* that he has rais'd him- 
felf far above all other Poets. Ndc 
to mention the Propriety and Subli- 
mity of his Thought* the manly Ele- 
gance, and majeftic Concifenels of his 
Expreffion $ he is very admirable in 
the judicious and moft agreeable Va- 
riety of his Numbers. In that Excel- 
lency, I think, he does not in the leaft 
yield to the glorious Grecian, tho' he 
had the Difad vantage in his Language: 
Latin being a Tongue more dole* and 
fevere than Greek 5 neither having 
different Dialetts, as that has, nor 
allowing that Latitude and Liberty of 
Variation which that does; The Plan 
of his Epk Poem is fo rtobie and r $- 

B 2 gular, 
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gular, his Conduit fo prudent, his 
Chara&ers fo juft and accurate, and 
his Ornaments fo becoming, that both 
Macenas and Augujlus, two of the 
completed Statefmen and Scholars in 
the World, muft allow the JEneid to 
be a Majkr-pitte. In all Ages, who- 
ever fliall imitate thefe two fupreme 
Wits with the exsi&eA Care, and near- 
eft Refemblance, will be fuperior to 
all Corrivals. 

If we mention Theocritus, he will 
be another bright Inftance of the hap- 
py Abilities and various Accomplish- 
ments of the Ancients. He has writ 
in feveral forts of Poetry, and fuc- 
ceeded in all. It fcems unneceflaiy 
to praife the native Simplicity and eafy 
Freedom of his Pajtorals $ when Vir~ 
git himfelf fometimes invokes the 
Mufe of Syracufe - 9 when he imitates 
him thro' all his own Poems of that 
kind, and in feveral Pafiages tranf- 
lates him. QuintiUan fays of our 
Sicilian Bard, t^at he is admirable 
ip his Kind > but when he adds, that 

his 
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his Mufe is not only fhy of appearing 
at the Bar y hut in the City too, 'tis 
evident this Remark muft be confin'd 
to his Pajtorah. In fevcral of his 
other Poems he (hews fuch Strength 
of Reafon and Politeness, that would 
qualify him to plead among the Qra~ 
tors^ and make him acceptable in the 
Courts of Princes. In his fmaller 
Poems of Cupid flung, Adonis kill'cL 
by the Boar, £fr. you have the Vigour 
and Delicacy of Anacreon ; in his 
Hylas, and Combat of Pollux and 
Amycu$y he is much more patfcetical, 
clear, and pteafant, than Apollonius 
on the fame, Qt any other Subjeft. hi 
his Converfation of Alcmena and 7*- 
refias, of Hercules and the old Servant 
of Augeas, in Cynifca and 7%y&iichus> 
and the Women going to the Cere- 
monies of Adonis y there is all the 
Eafinefs ,and engaging Familiarity of 
Humour and DialQgue, which reign 
in the Odyffeis% and in Hercules de- 
stroying the Lion ofNemea, the Spi~ 

B 3 rit 
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rit and Majefty of the Iliad. The 
Panegyric upon King Ptolemy is juftly 
efteem'd an Original and Model of 
Perfedtion \in that way of Writing. 
Boih in that excellent Poem, and the 
noble Hymn upon Cdftor and Pollux* 
he has prais'd his Gods and his Hera 
with that Delicacy and Dexterity of 
Addrefs, with thofe fublime and grace- 
ful Expreffiohs of Devotion and He- 
lped:, that . in Politenefs, Smoothnefs 
of Turn, and a refin'd Art of praifing 
without Offence, or Appearance of 
Flattery, he has equall'd Callimachus $ 
and in Loftinefs and'Flight of Thought 
fcarce yields to Pindar or Homer, Ho- 
race in various forts of Poetry has 
preferv'd the Chara&er of being clear 
and pleafant; bright in his Images, 
and moral in his Sentences; harmo- 
nious in his Numbers, and happily 
daring in the-Choice of his Words. In 
his Lyric Poems upon divine Matters he 
is grave and majeftic: In thofe which 
contain thePraife of his Heroes > pom- 

^ pous 
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pous and fublime : In thofe that relate 
to Pleafure, and free Enjoyment, gay 
and lively : In his Iambics he is fevere 
and cutting. His Satires and Epifttes^ 
befides their Salt and Spirit, have the 
Air of a genteel Negligence, arid un~ 
forc'd Eafinefs, which no Study or 
Diligence of Imitation can reach. 
There is that Purity of Style, and 
Pleafantry of Humour, that are no 
lefs admirable and entertaining in their 
kind, than the Grandeur of VirgiL 
He every-where (hews himfelf to be 
a Scholar and a Critic, a Gentleman 
and a Courtier: His Sprightlinefs of 
Imagination is tempered with Judg- 
ment; and he is both a pleafant Wit, 
and a Man of Prudence. In thofe 
Poems that have both the Ornaments 
of Verfe, and the Eafinefs of Profe, 
the Reader has excellent Directions 
for wife Conduit of Life, and Rules 
both how. to ftudy and judge the 
Writings of others, and how to write 
Things worthy of reading. If our 

B 4 Author 
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Author had undertaken an Epic Poern^ 
there is little Doubt but he had fuo-. 
ceeded :, I am pleas'd with that fine. 
Paflage, wherein he gallantly plead* 
his Incapacity for Heroic Poetry ia 
lofty and heroic Lines :: 



Cupidum, pater optimc> vires 



Deficiunt; neque enim quivis borreotia pilis- 
Agmina:, nee fradtapereuntescufpideGallosj 
Aut -labentis equo defcribat vulnera Parthi *. 

If we look into the chief Greek 
and Roman Hijlorians and Orators^ 
we fhall find the fame Happinefs of 
Genius, and incredible Diligence > and 
(hall equally admire their Profe > and 
the others Verfe. 

To name Herodotus and Livy ;, 
whatever they treat of, either Affairs 
of War and Peace, public or private, 



* Lib. II. Satir. i. v. i*. &c. 
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of fmall or great Importance, they 
do it with complete Decorum and 
Exadtnefs. The Grecian had gain'd 
Experience by travelling over all his 
own Country \ Thrace, and Scytbia r 
He travell'd likewife to Arabia, Pa- 
lejline, and Egypt , where he carefully 
view'd the chief Curiofities, and moft 
remarkable Places 5 and convers'd 
with the Egyptian Priejls, who in- 
formal him of their ancient HiJiory 9 
and acquainted him with their Cuftoms 
Sacred and Civil. Indeed he fpeaks 
of their Relighus Rights with fuch 
Plainnefs and Clearnefs in fome Cafes, 
and fuch Refer ve and Reverence in 
others, that I am apt to believe he 
was initiated into their Ceremonies, 
and confecrated a Priejl of fome of 
their Orders *. 

Thus, being acquainted with the 
moft famous Countries, and valuable 



»♦- 



* SwHerodot. GtWsEMon, lib. ii. &€t 3. p. 91. 
&£. 6f. p. 1 14. fed. 171. p. if 6. 
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Things, and knowing the moft con- 
fiderable Perfons of the Age, he ap- 
ply'd himfelf to write the Hiftory of 
the Greeks and Barbarians ; and per- 
form^ the noble Work with that 
Judgment, Faithfulnefs, and Elo- 
quence, that gain'd him the Appro- 
bation and A.pplaufe of the moft auguft 
Affembly in the World at that time ; 
tlie Flower of all Greece > met together 
at the Olympic Games. 

His Hiftory opens to the Reader 
all the Antiquities of Greece, and gives 
Light to all her Authors. 

We don't find that Livy had tra- 
vell'd much, or been employ 'd in 
military Affairs; yet what he might 
want in Experience, was happily fup- 
ply'd by wonderful Parts and Elo- 
quence; by fevere Study, and unwea- 
ry'd Endeavours after Knowledge and 
Information : So that he defcfibes all' 
the Countries, Towns, Seas, and Ports, 
whither the Roman Legions and Navies 
came, with near the farqe Accuracy 
and Perfedlion > (ifpoflible) which he 

could 
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could any Place in Italy ; lays a Siege, 

draws up an Army with Skill and 

Conduit fcarce inferior to Cafor him- 

felf. Was there as much Charm in 

the Converfation of this extraordinary 

Man> as there is in, his Writings, the 

Gentleman of Gates would not repent 

of his long Journey, who came from 

thence only to fee Livy, upon the 

Fame of his incomparable Eloquence, 

and other celebrated Abilities ; ^nd we 

have Reafon to believe he rcceiv'd 

Satisfaction, becaufe, after he had feerr 

Livy, and convers'd with him, he had 

no Curiofity to fee Rome, to which he 

he was fo near; and which at that 

lime was, for its Magnificence and 

Glories, one of the greateft Wonders 

of the whole Earth. 

Thefe two Princes of Greek "and 
Roman Hijiory tell a Story, and make- 
up a Defcripnion, with inexpreffible 
Grace ; and fo delicately mix the great 
and little Circumftances, that there is 
both the utmoft Dignify and Pleasure 
ux it. " * 

B 6 The 
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The Reader is always entertained 
with an agreeable Variety both of 
Matter and Style. And indeed every 
Author^ that experts to pleafe, muft 
gratify his Reader with Variety. That 
is the univerfal Charm, which takes 
with People of all Taftes and Com- 
plexions. 'Tis an Appetite planted in 
us by the Author of our Being $ and 
is natural to an human Soul^ whofe 
immenfe Defires nothing but an infi- 
nite Good y and unexhaufted Pleafure, 
can fully gratify.. The moft palata- 
ble Difh becomes naufeaua, if it be 
always fet before a Man : The moft 
mufical and harmonious Not est 00 often 
and unfeafonably ftruck> grate the 
Ear like the Jarring of the moft harfh 
and hateful JDifcord. 

Thefe Author 'i, and the reft of their 
Spirit and Elevation, were fenfible of 
this ; and therefore you find a conti- 
nual Change, and judicious Variation, 
in their Style and Numbers- 
One Paflage appears to be learned, 
and carefully labour'd $ an unftudy'd 

Eafinefs* 
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Eafinefs, and becoming Negligences 
runs thro* the next; One Sentence 
turns quick and fhort; and another, 
immediately following, runs into 
longer Meafures, and fpreads itfelf 
with a fort of elegant and beautiful 
Luxuriancy. They feldom ufe many 
Periods together confifting of the fame 
Number of Members 5 nor are the 
Members of their Periods of equal 
Length, and exadi Meafure, one with 
another. 

The Refle&ions that are made by 
thefe noble Writers upon the Conduct 
and Humours of Mankind, the In* 
terefts of Counts, and the Intrigues of 
'Parties, are fo curious and inftru&ive, 
fo true .in their Subftance, and fo 
taking and lively in the manner of 
their Expr^flion, that they fatisfy the 
foundeft Judgment, and pleafe the 
mod fprightly Imagination. From 
thefe glorious Authors we have In- 
flation without the common For- 
mality and Drinefs of Precept \ and 
receive the fnoft edifying Advice in 

the 
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the pleafing Way of Infinuation and 
Surprize. 

§. 2. Another Excellency of the 
true ClaJJics is Perfpicuity, and clear 
Style ; which will excute and cover 
feveral Faults in an Author ; but the 
want of it is never to be aton'd by 
any Pretence of Loftinefs, Caution; 
or any Confideration whatever. 

And this is the Effedt of a clear 
Head, and vigorous Understanding ; 
of clofe and regular Thinking, and 
the Diligence of felett Reading. A 
Man fhould write with the fame De- 
fign as he fpeaks, to be underftood 
with Eafe, and to communicate his 
Mind with Pleafure and Inftrudtioh. 
If we fele6t Xenophon out of the other 
Greek Cla/Jics, whether he writes of 
the Management of Family-affairs,, 
or the more arduous Matters of State 
and Policy; whether he gives an Ac- 
count of the Wars 'of the Grecians, 
or the Morals of Socrates ; the Style^ 
tho.' fo far vary'd > as ta be fuitabli 

to 
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to every Subjedt, yet is always clear 
and fignificant, fweet without Lufci-* 
oufnefs, and elegantly eafy. 

In this genteel Author we have all 
the Politenefs of a ftudy'd Compofi- 
tion ; and yet all the Freedom and 
winning Familiarity of elegant Con- 
verfation. 

Here I cannot but particularly men- 
tion Xenophon's Sympbfium, wherein 
he has given us an eafy and beautiful 
Defcription of a very lively and de- 
lightful Converfation. The Pleafant 
and Serious are there fo happily mix'd 
and temper 'd, that; the Difcourfe is 
neither too light for the Grave, nor 
too folemn for the Gay. There's 
Mirth with Dignity, and Decorum ; 
and Philofophy attended' and enlivened 
by all the Graces. - 

If among the Latin Clajfics we 
name Tuliy, upon eVery Subje<5t he 
equally (hews the Strength of his 
Reafon, and the Brightnefs of his 
Style. Whether he addreffcs his 
Friend in the moft graceful Negli- 

■ # gence 
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gende of a familiar Letter, or moves 
his Auditors with laboured Periods, 
and paffionate Strains of manly Ora- 
tory, whether he proves the Majefty 
of God, and Immortality of human 
Souls, in a more fublime and pompous 
Eloquence, or lays down the Rules 
of Prudence and Virtue in' a; more\ 
calm and even way of Writing ; he 
always expreffes good Senfe in puVe" 
and proper Language : Ht is learned 
and eafy, richly plain, and neat with- 
out AfFe&ation. He is always copi- 
ous, but never runs into a faulty Luxu- 
riance, nor tires his Reader ; And, 
tho' he fays almoft every thing that 
can be faid upon his Subjedt, yet 
you'll fcarce ever think he fays too 
much. But this Part of his Character, 
tho' juft, may look like a Digreffion. 
I pafs on. 

Thofe few Obfcurities, which are 
in the beft Authors, do not proceed 
from Hafte and Confulion of Thought, 
or ambiguous Expreflions, from a long 
Croud of Parentbefes, or perplex'd 

Periods j 
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Periods ; but either the Places con- 
tinue the fame as they were in the 
Original* and are not intelligible ta 
us only by reafon of our Ignorance 
of fome Cuftoms of thofe Times and 
Countries ; or the Paflages are alter'd 
and fpoil'd by the Prefompfion and 
bufy Impertinence of fooiifti Tranf- 
cribers, and conceited Critics, Wfyich 
plainly appears from this,, that fince 
we have had more accurate Accounts, 
of the Greek and Roman Antiquities* 
and old Manufcripts have been 
fearch'd and compared by able and 
diligent Hands, innumerable Error* 
have been redHfy'd, and Corruptions, 
which had crept into the 2W,. purg'd 
out : A various Reading happily 
difcover'd, the Removal of a Verfe,. 
or a Point of Diftinftion, out of the 
wrong into the right Place, or the 
adding a fmall Mark where it was 
left out, has given clear Light to 
many Paflages, which for Ages had 
kin overfpread with an Error, that 

had obfeur'd the Senfe of the 

Author > 
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Author ; and quite confounded all tlie 
Commentators. The latter Part of 

the thirty-fecond Verfe of the Hymn 
of C alii mac bus on Apollo was in the 
firft Editions thus, TJ$ ** $px Qo?@09 
a«5b/ ; Who can fing of Phoebus in 
the Mountains? Which was neither 
Senfe of itfelf, nor had any Con- 
nedion with what went before. 
But Stephens's Amendment of it fet 
right both the Senfe and the Con- 
nection, without altering a Letter $ 

Tk "f & pk QcT/Sov a&oi y Phoebus is 
an unexhaufted SubjeSl of Praife $ 
among all his glorious Qualifications 
and Exploits, what Poet can be fo 
dull, what Wit fo barren, as to 
want Materials for an Hymn to his 
Honour ? In the fourth Verfe of the 
eleventh Epigram of Theocritus, 
there Wanted a little Point in the 
Word vft9o9rrtf> which took off all 
the Sprightlinefs and Turn of the 
Thought ; which Daniel Heinfius 
luckily reftor'd by changing the Norn. 
&**£• ti/uLvodirn;, into the Dat. Plur. 
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v /tivoSiryt* The Friends of Eufthenes 
the Poet gave, him, thd a Stranger, 
an honourable Burial in. a foreign 
Gauntry,' and the Boet was extremely 
behv\d . by. 'em. How flat I and in- 
fipid!- According to the Amendment 
it runs thus : *Tbe Acquaintance of 
Eufthenes buryd him honourably, tho* 
in a .foreign Country, drid he was ex- 
tfemekf behvd by his Brother Poets 
themfehes. For a Man to be mighti- 
ly honour'd by , Strangers, and ex- 
tremely belov'd by People of the 
fame Profeflion, who arc apt to ma- 
lign and 'envy one another, is a very 
high Commendation of his Candour, 
and excellent Temper. That very 
valuable Amendment in the iixth Line 
of Horace's Preface to* his Odes, has 
clear'd a Difficulty, which none of 
the Critics could handfomly acquit 
themfelvcs of before the admirable 
Dr. Bent ley; and has refcu'd xhcPoet, 
eminent for the Clearnefs of his Style, 
from the Imputation of Harfhnefs 
and Obfcurity in the very Beginning, 

and 
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and firft Addrefs to his Reader $ 
where peculiar Care and Accuracy is. 
expected. It would be endlefs to 
mention the numerous Places in the 
Ancients happily reftor'd and illu- 
fixated by that Great Man ; who \% 
not only a found and decerning Cri- 
tic; but a clean and vigorous Writer,, 
excellently fkill'd in all divine and 
human Literature : To whom all 1 
Scholars are oblig'd for his learned 
Performances upon the daffies y and 
all Mankind for his noble and glorious 
Defence of Religion^ The learned 
Meurfius wa& ftrangelyi puzzled with 
a Paflage in Minulius Felix * ; and 
aiter'd the Text; with fiich intolerable 
Boldnefi> as r if allowed, would foon 
pervert and' deftroy all good Authors ;; 
which die ingenious Editor of that 
Father has clear'd, by putting the 
Points of Diilindion in their proper 
Places. Reges tantum regni Jut, per 



* Min. Felix, Camb.E<//f. lyDaWs, §.33. p. 16$ 
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vjfida tniniftrorum, umverja novere* 
Meurfius had dilguis'd and deform 'd 
the Paffagc thus: Regesjtutum regni 
Jiii per officia mintftrorum diver/a 
novere. Dr. Bentky has made a 
certain Emendation in Horace's Art 
of Poetry * only by altering ihe Places 
of two Lines, making that which 
was the forty-fixth in the common 
Books, the forty-fifth in his own 
beautiful Edition. 

§.3. Another valuable Advantage 
which the chief Clqffics had, was* 
that moft of them were placed in 
profperousand plentifulCircumftances 
of Life, rais'd above anxious Cares, 
Want, and abjed: Dependence. They 
were Perfons of Quality and Fortune, 
Courtiers and Stttefmen, great Tra- 
vellers, and Generals of Armies^ pof- 
fcfs'd of the higheft Dignities and 
Pofts of Peace and War* Their 
Riches and Plenty furnifh'd them witji 
Leifure and Means of Study ; and their 
Employments improv'd them in 

Know- 
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Knowledge and Experience. ' Hbw 
lively 1 muft they defdribie thofe Cobn- 
tries, and remarkable Pkccs, which 
they had attentively view'd with their 
own Eyes! What faithful and cm- 
phatical Relations were they Enabled 
to make of thoife Councils, in which 
they ' ptefided j of ' thofe Actions, in 
which they were pfefent, and com- 
manded ! 

Herodotus, the Father of Hiftery, 
befides the Advantages of his Travels* 
and gbneral Knowledge, was fo con- 
fidferafrle'in Power and Intereft,' that 
he bord a Chief Part in expelling the 
Tyrant Lygdamis, who had ufurp'd 
upon the Liberties of his native 
Country, 

^Thucydides and' Xenophon were of 
diftiriguifh'd Eminence and Abilities, 
both in Civil and Military Affairs ; 
were rich and noble ; had ftrong 
Parts, and a careful Education, in 
their Youth, completed by fevere Stu- 
dy in their advanc'd Years': In fhort, 
they had all the Advantages arid Ac- 
corn- 
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compliihments both of the retir'd and 
a&ive Life. 

Sophocles bore great Offices in 
Athens ; led their Armies 5 and in 
Strength of Parts, and Noblenefs of 
Thought and Expreffion, was not 
unequal to hisCollcgue Pericles; who 
by his commanding Wifdom-and Elo- 
quence influenc'd all Greece, and was 
faid to thunder and lighten in his 
Harangues. 

Euripides, famous for the Purity of 
the Attic Style, and his Power in 
moving the Pajffom, eipecially the 
fofter ones of Grief and Pity, was 
invited to, and generoufly entertained 
in the Court of Archelaus King of 
Macedon. The Smoothnefs of his 
Compofition, his Excellency in Dra~ 
matic Poetry, the Soundnels of h& 
Morals, convey'd in the fweeteft 
Numbers, were fo univerfally admired, 
and his Glory fo far fpread, that the 
Athenians, who were taken Prifoners 
in the fatal Overthrow under Nicias, 
were prefer v'd from perpetual Exile 

and 
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and Ruin, by the aftoniftiing Refpeds 
that the Sicilians^ Enemies and Stran*- 
gers> paid to the Wit and Fame o^ 
their- illuftrious Countryman. As 
many as could repeat any of Euripz- 
<ks\ Verfes, were rewarded with their 
Liberty, and generoufly fent home 
with Marks of Honour* 

Plato, by his Father's fide, fprung 
from Codrus, the celebrated King of 
Athens $ and by his Mother's from 
Solon, their no lefs celebrated Law- 
giver. To gain Experience, and in* 
large his Knowledge! he travell'd in- 
to Italy, Sicily, and Egypt. He was 
courted and honour'd by the greateft 
Men of the Age wherein he liv'd ; 
and will be ftudy'd and admir'd by 
Men of Tafte and Judgment in all 
fucceeding Ages. In his Works arc 
ineftimable Treafures of the beft 
Learning. In fliort, as a learned 
Gentleman fays, he writ with all the 
Strength of human Reafon, and all 
the Charm of humaii Eloquence. 

Ana* 
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Anacreon liv'd familiarly with Po- 
iycrates King of Samos \ and his 
fprightly Muje, naturally flowing with 
innumerable Plealures and Graces* 
muft improve in Delicacy and Sweet- 
nefs by the Gaiety and refin'd Conver- 
sation of that flourifhing Court. 

The bold and exalted Genius of 
Pindar was encourag'd and heighten'd 
by the Honours he receiv'd from the 
Champions and Princes of his. Age; 
and his Converfation with the Heroes 
qualify 'd him to fing their Praifes 
with more Advantage. The Conque- 
rors at the Olympic Games iearce valu'd 
their Garlands of Honour, and Wreaths 
of Victory, if they were not crown'd 
with his never-fading Laurels, and 
immortalize by his celeftial Song. 
The noble Hiero of Syracufe was his 
generous Friend and Patron ; and the 
moft powerful and polite State of all 
Greece efteem'd a Line of his, in 
Praife of their glorious City\ worth 
public Acknowledgments,, and a Sta- 
tue. Moft of the genuine and valuable 

C 'Latin 
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Latin Clajftcs had the fame Advan- 
tages of Fortune, and improving 
Converfation, the fame Encourage- 
ments with thefc and the other celc- 
hrattd Grecians. 

Terence gain'd fuch a wonderful 
In fight into the Characters and Man- 
ners of Mankind, fuch an elegant 
Choice of Words, and Fluency of 
Style, fuch Judgment in the Conduct 
of his Plot, and fuch delicate and 
charming Turns, chiefly by the Con- 
verfation of Scipio and Latius> the 
greateft Men and moft refin'd Wits 
of their Age. So much did this judi- 
cious Writer, and clean Scholar, im- 
prove by his diligent Application to 
Study, and their genteel and learned 
Converfation ; that it was charg'd upon 
him by thofe who envy'd his fuperior 
Excellencies, that he publifh'd their 
Compofitions under his own Name. 
His Enemies had a mind that the 
World fhould believe thofe Noblemen 
wrote his Plays, but fcarce believ'd it 
themfelves; And the Poet very pru- 
dently 
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dendy and genteelly flighted their 
Malice, and made his great Patrons 
the fineft Compliment in the World, 
by efteeming the Accufation as an 
Honour, rather than making any for- 
mal Defence again ft it*. 

Sail uft, fo famous for his neat iex- 
preffive Brevity, and quick Turns, 
for Truth of Fa<fl, and Clearncfs of 
Style, for the Accuracy of his Cha- 
racters, and his piercing View into 
the Myfteries of Policy, and Motives 
of A6tion, cultivated his rich Abilities, 
and made his acquir'd Learning fo 
ufeful to the World, and fo honourable 
to himfelf, by bearing the chief Offices 
in the Roman Government j and fharing 
in the important Counfels and Debates 
of the Senate. 

Cafar had a prodigious Wit, and 
univerfal Learning $ was noble by 
Birth, a can fum mate Statefman, a 
brave and wife General, and a moft 
heroic Prince. His Prudence and 

* Sufrriogui to Adclphi, v. ij wu n> 
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Modefty in fpeakine of himfelf, the 
Truth and Clearness of his Defer ip- 
tions, the inimitable Purity and Per- 
fpicuity of his Style, diftinguifh him 
with Advantage from all other Writers. 
None bears a nearer Refemblance to 
him in more Inftances than the admi- 
rable Xenophon. What ufeful and 
jentertaining Accounts might reafon- 
ably be expedted from fuch a Writer, 
who gives you the Geography and 
Hi/lory of thofe Countries and Nations, 
which he himfelf conquer'd, and the 
Defcriptions of thofe military Engines, 
Bridges, and Encampments, which 
he himfelf contriv'd and mark'd out? 

The beft Authors in the Reign of 
Aiigujius y &s Horace., Virgil, Tubulins, 
Proper tius, &c. enjoy 'd happy Times, 
and plentiful Circumftances. That 
was the Golden Age of Learning. 
They flourifh'd under the Favours 
and Bounty of the richeft and mod 
generous Court in the World ; and 
the Beams of Majejly (hone bright 
and propitious on them. 

What 
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What could be too great to expedt 
from fuch Poets as Horace and Virgi^ 
belov'd and magnificently encouraged 
by fuch Patrons • as Maecenas and 
Augujhis ? 

A chief FCeafon why Tacitus writes 
with fuch Skill and Authority, that 
he makes fuch deep Searches into the 
Nature of Things, and Defigns of 
Men, that he fo exquifitely under- 
ftands the Secrets and Intrigues of 
Courts, was, that he himfelf was ad- 
mitted- into the higheft Places of 
Truft, and employ 'd in the moft 1 
public and important Affairs. The 
State/man brightens the Scholar, and- 
the Conful improves and elevates the 
Hijtorian. 

§. 4. The' Ancients are peculiarly' 
to be admired for their Care and 
happy Exa&nefs in fele&ing out the 
nobleft and moft valuable Number s % 
upon which the Force and Pleafantnefs 
of Style principally depend. A Dif- 
courfe, confifting moft of the ftrongeft* 

C 3 Number s y r 
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Numbers, and beft fort of Feet, fuch 
zsihzDatiyl, Spondee, Anapeft, Mo- 
lofs y Cretic^ &c regularly com paded, 
ftands firm and fteady, and founds 
magnificent, and agreeable to a judi- 
cious Ear. But a Difcourfe made up 
of the weakeft Numbers, and the worft 
fort of Feet, fuch as the Fyrrhhbee y 
Choree, trochee, &c. is loofe and 
languid, and not capable with fuch 
Advantage to exprefs manly Senfe. 
It cannot be pronoune'd with Eafe, 
nor heard with Patience. The Peri- 
ods of the Clqffics are generally com- 
pos'd of the major Part of the nobleft 
Numbers , and when they arc fore'd 
to ufe weaker and worfe-founding 
Feet and Meafures, they fo carefully 
temper and ftrengthen 'em with firm 
and neYvous Syllables on both fides, 
that the Imperfedtion is cover'd, and 
the Dignity of the Sentence prcferv'd 
and fupported. 

§. 5, Another Excellency, nearly 
ally'd to this in thefe glorious Writers, 

is 
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is their fuiting the Contexture of 
their Difcourfe, and the Sound oi 
their Syllables, to the Nature and 
Charafter of their Subjects. That is, 
they fo contrive and work their Com- 
pofition, that the Sound {ball be a 
Refemblance, or, as Longinus fays, 
an Echo of the Senfe, and Words 
lively Pi&ures of Things, In de- 
scribing the Loveliness of Beauty, and 
the Charms of Joy and Gaiety, they 
avoid difagrceable Elifions; do not 
make the Difcourfe har(h by joining 
Mutes, and coupling Letters, that, 
being united, make a diftafteful and 
grating Sound. But by the Choice 
of the beft Vowels, and the fweeteit 
Half-vowels, the whole Compofition 
is made fmooth and delicate ; and 
glides with Eafinefs and Plea fu re thro 9 
the Ear. . 

In defcribing of a Thing or Perfon 
full of Terror, Rugged nefs, or De- 
formity, they ufe the worft- founding 
Vowels; And encumber the Syllables 
with Mutes of the rougheft and moft 

C 4 difficult 
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difficult Pronunciation, The Rush- 
ing of Land-floods, the Roaring of 
huge Waters, and the Dafhing of 
"Waves againft the Shores, is imitated 
by Words that make a vaft and boi- 
fterous Sound, and rudely claih to- 
gether. . 

The great Plato, who* had a Ge- 
nius for all manner of Learnings was 
difcourag'd from Poetry by reading 
that Verfe in Homer, which fo won- 
derfully exprefles the Roaring of the 
Billows, 

Hafte and Swjftneft is figur'd bjr 
fhort Syllables, by quick and rapid 
Numbers * r Stownefs, Gravity, &c. 
by long Syllables, and Numbers ftrong 
and folemn. I fhall produce feme 
Inftances, and fpeak to them juft as 
they come into my Thoughts, with- 
out any Nicety of Method. Virgil, 

f Iliad. 17. V.-16J4 
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ifi his Account of the Sufferings of 
wicked Souls in the Regions of Pu- 
nishment, . fills the Reader with Dread 
and Amazement 5 every Syllable founds 
Terror; Awe and Aftonifhment ac- 
company his majeftic Numbers. * la* 
that Paffagej 



Turn" fiEva fonare 



Verbera> turn ftridor ferri, tra<5beqj catena?/* 

the hiffing Letter repeated with broad : 
founding Vowels immediately follow- 
ing, the Force and Roughnefs of thq 
canine Letter fo often us'd, and thpfe : 
ftrong Syllables in' the fecond, third,, 
and fourth Places; emphatically' ex- - 
prefs thofe dreadful Sounds. A Man.- 
of an Ear will, upon, the Repetition 
of them, be apt to fanfy he hears th^ 
Crack of the Furies Whips, and the 
Rattling'and Clank of infernal Chains* - 
Thofe harfh Elifions, and heavy rohti ft 
Syllables* in that Defcription of fhc 



* 4vncid.tf. v.^/8, &c** .; « 
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hideous Cyclops, Monftrum horrendum, 
informe, ingens, naturally exprefs the 
enormous Bulk, and brutifh Fierce- 
nefs of that mif-ftiapen and horrid 
Monfter. 

Our Spencer, one of the beft Poefs 
this Nation has bred, and whofe Faults 
are not to be imputed either to want 
of Genius or Care, but to the Age he 
liv'd in, was very happy and judicious 
in the Choice of his Numbers : Of 
which take this Example, not alto* 
gether foreign or un parallel to that of 
Virgil yxH mention d ; 



He heard a dreadful Sound, 



Which thro* the Wood loud-bellowing did re- 
bound. 

And then, 

1 His monftrous Enemy 



tth fturdy Steps came (talking in his Sight, 
An hideous Giant, horrible and high.* 

• Fairy Queca. 

Thofc 
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Thofe Verfes in the firft Georgic> 

Ter funt conati imponerc Pelio Ojfam 
Scilicet, atq; Off* frondofum involvere Oljm r 
pum* 9 

are contrived with great Art to rcpre- 
fent the prodigious Pains the Giants 
took in heaping Mountains upon 
Mountains to feale Heaven, and the 
Slownefs of their Progrefs in thac 
unwieldy Work. 

For a Vowel open before a Vowel, 
makes a Chafm, and requires a ftrong 
and full Breath; therefore a Paufe 
muft follow, which naturally exprefles 
Difficulty and Oppofition. 

But when Swiftnefs and Speed dre 
to be defcrib'd, fee how the fame 
wonderful Man. varies his Numbers,, 
and ftill fuits his Verfe to his Sub** 
jeS! 



*MHW 
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QuadrupQ&nte putrem ibnitu quatit ungufa 
campum. 

Here the rapid Numbers, and fhort 
Syllables, fuftain'd with ftrong Vow- 
els, admirably reprcfent both the Vi- 
gour and Speed of a Horfe at full 
Stretch fcouring o'er the Plain., 

When Horace tings of Mirth, Beau*- 
ty, and other Subjects, that require 
JDelicacy and Sweetnefs of Compofi- 
tion, he fmooths his Lines with foft 
Syllables, and flows in gay and melt- - 
ing Numbers. Scarce any Reader is 
To much a Stoic r but. good Humour 
iteals upon him j and he reads with 
fomething of the Temper which the 
Author was in when he. wrote. : How 
inexprefSbly fweejt are thofe^ jneaf 
Lines! , . * 



Uric me" Glycer* nitor 
Splendentis Tario marmore purius : 

Urit grata protervitas, 
Ec vultus nimium lubricus afpici. 



g . « 4 1 
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Innumerable Beauties of this Nature 
are fcatter'd thro* his Lyric Poetry. 
But when he undertakes lofty and 
noble Subjects, he raifes his Style, and 
ffcren|thens his Expreffion; For Ex- 
ample, when he propofes to do Ho-* 
nour to Pindtir, and fmg the Glories 
of Augujiut, he reaches the Grecian** 
nobleft Flights, has all his Magnifi* 
cence of 1 bought , his Strength of 
Fancy, and daring Liberty of J 7 /- 
gures. 

The Roman Siewrfoars as high as 
the T'heban : - He. equals that com- 
manding Spirit, thofe awful and vi- 
gorous Beauties, which he generoufly 
pronounces inimitable % and praifes 
both his immortal Predeceffon in Lyric 
Poetry^ and his Royal Benefaffor, 
with as much Grandeur, and exalted 
Eloquence, as ever Pindar prafs'd 
any of his Heroes. 

*Tis a juft Observation of Longinus^ 
That tho* . Homer and Virgil are 
chitfly' confined to the Daftyl and 
Spondee } and rarely ufe even any equi- 
valent 
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valent Feet, yet they temper them 
together with fuch aftontfhing Skill 
and Diligence, fo carefully vary their 
Syllables , and adapt their Sounds to 
the Nature of the Thing defcrib'd^ 
that in their Poems there is all the 
harmonious Change and Variety of 
Numbers, which can be compos'd by 
all the poflible Turns, and different 
Pofition of all the Feet in the Lan- 
guages. 

I (hall add no more of my owi* 
upon this Head, but conclude with 

thofe curious and judicious Lines of 
Mr. Pope. 

Tis not enough, no Harfhncls gives Offence ; 
The Sound muft Teem an Echo to the Senfe. 
Soft is the Strain, when Zefbjr gently blows j 
And the fmooth Stream in finoothcr Numben 
flows: 

But when loud Surges laft the founding Shore, 
The hoarfc rough VerfeflwuU like the Torrent 
roar. 

When 
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When Ajax drives fome Rock's vaft Weight 

to throw, 
The Line too labours, and the Words move 

flow: 
Not fo, when fwift Camilla fcours the Plain, 
Flies o'er th'unbendingCorn, and skims along 

the Main *. 

§. 6. A Reader of fuch Authors can 
fcarce ever be weary ; he has the Ad- 
vantage of a Traveller for many Miles 
round Damafcus s he never removes 
out of Paradj/e, but is regard with a 
conftant Succeffion of Pleafures, and 
enjoys in a fmall Compafs the Bounty 
and Gaiety of univerfal Nature. From 
hence may be feen the Injuftice and 
Folly of thofe People, who would 
have Tranjlatians of the ClaJJtcsi and 
then, to fave the Trouble of learning 
Greek and Latin, throw away the 
great Originals to Duft and Oblivion, 



>•*••*« 
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I would indeed have all the daffies ' 
turn'd into our Language by the moft 
mafterly. Hands, (as we already have 
fome) among other Reafons, for this, 
that ingenious and inquifitive People, \ 
who have the Misfortune not to-be 
well acquainted with the learned • 
Tongues, may have fome Tafte of 
their Excellencies. Ignorant Perfons, 
who know nothing of their Language, . 
would foon be perfuaded to believe.^ 
and fhallow Pretenders; who know 
nothing of their Beauties,, would 
boldly pronounce, that fdme Tranf- 
latiom we have go' beyond the Origi- 
nals ; while Scholars of clear and found 
Judgment are well fat isfy'd, that 'tis 
impoffible any Verjion fhould come 
Up to them. A Tranjlation of the 
noble daffies out of their' native 
Tongues, fo much in many refpedts 
inferior to them, always more or left 
flattens their Sfenfe, and tarnifhes their 
beauties. 'Tis fomething like tranA 
planting a precious Tree out of the 
warm and fruitful Climes in which 

it 
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it was produc'd, into a cold and bar* 
ren Country: With much Care and 
Tendernefs it may live, bloffom, and 
bear ; but it can never fo chearfully 
flourish, as in its . native Soil ; it wilfc 
degenerate, and lofe much of its de- 
licious Flavour, and original Richnefs*. 
And befides the weakening of the 
Senfe, (tho' that be by far the moft 
important Confideration) Greek and 
Latin have fuch a noble Harmony of 
Sound; fuch Force and Dignity of 
Numbers, and fuch Delicacy of Turn. 
in the Periods, that cannot intixely be 
preferv'd in any Language of the 
World. Thefe two Languages are fo 
peculiarly fuiceptive of all the Graces 
of Wit and Elocution, that they are 
read with more Pleafure, and lively 
Guft, and confequently with more 
Advantage, than the moft perfect 
Tranjlatwn that the ableft Genius caa 
compofe, or the ftrongeft modern 
Language can bear. The Pleafure a , 
Man takes in reading, engages a clofe 
Attention; raifesand.chears the Spirits;.' 



tii 
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and imprefles the Author's Sentiments 
and Expreffions deeper on the Memory. 
A Gentleman travels thro' the fineft 
Countries in the World, is in all re- 
fpeds qualify 'd to make Obfcrvations, 
and then writes a faithful and curious 
Hiftory of his Travels. I can read 
his Relations with Pleafure and Im- 
provement, and will pay him the 
Praife due to his Merits; but muft 
believe, that if I myfelf travelled thro* 
thofe Countries, and attentively view'd 
and confider'd all thofe Curiofities of 
Art and Nature which he defcribes, 
I fhould have a more fatisfa&ory Idea^ 
and higher Pleafure, than 'tis pofiible 
to receive from the exa&eft Accounts. 
Authors of fuch diflinguifh'd Parts 
and Perfections cannot be ftudy'd by 
a rational and difcerning Reader with- 
out very valuable Advantages, Their 
ftrong Senfe, and manly Thought, 
cloath'd in the moft fignificant and 
beautiful Language, will improve his 
Reafon and Judgment ; and enable 
him to acquire the Arc of genteel and 

fenfible 
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*enfible Writing. For 'tis a moft 
abfurd Obje&ion, that the ClaJJics do 
not improve your Reafon, nor inlarge 
your Knowledge of ufeful Things 5 
but only amufe and divert you with 
artificial Turns of Words, and Flou- 
rifhes of Rhetoric. Let but a Man of 
Capacity read a few Lines in Plato, 
Demojthenes, Tully, Sallujl, Juvenal* 
&c. and he will immediately difcover 
all fuch Obje&ions either to proceed 
from Ignorance, a deprav'd Tafte, or 
intolerable Conceit, The ClaJJics 
are intimately acquainted with thofe 
Things they undertake to treat of; 
and explain and adorn their 6ubje& 
with found Reafoning, exadfc Difpofi- 
tion, and beautiful Propriety of Lan- 
guage. No Man in his right Mind 
would have People to itudy them with 
Negled and Exclufion of other Parts 
of ufeful Knowledge, and good Learn- 
ing. No, let a Man furnifh htmfclf 
with all the Arts and Sciences, that 
he has either Capacity or Opportunity 

to learn 1 and he will Ml find, that 

Rea- 
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Readinefs and Skill in thefe correct' 
and rational Authors is not the leafi 
ornamental or ferviceablc Part of his 1 
Attainments. The Neatnefs and 
Delicacy of their Compofitions will' 
be Refreshment and Mufic, after the 
Toils of feverer and harfher Studies. 
The Brightnefs of their Senfe, and' 
the Purity and Elegance of their Dic- 
tion, will qualify rnoft: People, who* 
duly admire and ftudy their Excellen- 
cies, to communicate their Thoughts 5 
with Energy and Clearnefs. Some- 
Gentlemen, deeply read in oldSyftems ; 
ef Phihjbphy, and the abftrufer Part* 
of Learning, for want of a fufficient- 
Acquaintance with thefe great Majlers* 
of Style and Politenefs, have not been 
able fo to exprefs their Notions, as to 
make their Labours fully intelligible 
and^ufefui to Mankind. Irregular 
broken Periods^ long and frequent 
Parent bejes, and harfh Tropes, have. 
perplex'd their Notions ; and much 
of their Senfe has lain bury'd under - 
the Confufion and Rubbilh of an ob~ 
* . fcure.; 
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fcure and horrid Style. The brighteft 

and moft rational Thoughts are ob- 

fcur'd, and in a great meafure fpoil'd, 

if they be encumber'd with obfolete 

and coarfe Words unskilfully plac'd, 

and ungracefully turn'd. The match- 

lefs Graces of fome fine Odes in Ana- 

creon or Horace^ do chiefly arife from 

the judicious Choice of the beautiful 

Words, and the Delicacy and Har- 

monioufnefs of the Scru&ure. 

§.7. Besides the other Advantages 
of ftudying the ClaJJical Hijtorians, 
there is one, which Gentlemen of 
Birth and Fortune, qualify 'd to ma- 
nage public Bujinefs y and fit as Mem- 
bers in the moft augufi A£emblies % 
ha.ve a more confiderable Share in* 
than People of meaner Condition. 
The Speeches of the great Men amon£ 
the Greeks and Romans deferve their 
peculiar Study and Imitation, as be- 
ing Mafter-pieces of clear Reafoning, 

<und genuine Eloquence: The Orators 

•*• 
in- 
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in the ClaJJics fairly ftate their Cafe, 
and ftrongly argue it : Their Remarks 
are furprifmg and pertinent, their 
Repartees quick, and their Raillery 
clear and diverting. They are bold 
without Raftinefs or Infolence ; and 
fevere with good Manners and De- 
cency. They do Juftice to their 
Subjeft, and fpeak agreeably to the 
Nature of Things, and Characters of 
Perfons. Their Sentences are fprighc- 
ly, and their Morals found. Infhort, 
no Part of the Compofitions of the 
Ancients is more finifh'd, more inftru- 
dtive and pleafing than their Orations. 
Here they feem to exert their choiceft 
Abilities, and col left the utmoft Force 
of their Genius. Their whole Hijh~ 
ries may be compared to a noble and 
delicious Country, that lies under the 
favourable Eye and perpetual Smiles 
of the Heavens, and is every-where 
crown'd with Pleafure and Plenty : 
But their choice Defcriptions and 
Speeches feem like fomc peculiarly 

fertile 
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fertile and happy Spots of Ground in 
that Country, on which Nature has 
pour'd out her Riches with a more 
liberal Hand, and Art has made the 
utmoft Improvements of her Bounty. 
They have taken fo much Pains, and 
us'd fuch Accuracy in the Speeches, 
that the greater Pleafure they have 
given the Reader \ the more they have 
cxpos'd themfelves to the Cenfure of 
the Critic. The Orations are too 
fublime and elaborate ; and thofe Pcr- 
fons to whom they are afcrib'd, could 
not at thofe times compofe or fpeafc 
them. 'Tis allow'd, that they might 
not deliver themfelves in that exaft 
Number and Collection of Words, 
which the Hifiorians have fo curi- 
oufly laid together ; but it can fcarce 
be deny'd, but the great Men in Hi- 
fiory had frequent Occafions of fpeak- 
ing in public 5 and 'tis probable, that 
many times they did actually fpeak to 
the fame purpofe. Fabius Maximus 
and Scipio, Cafar and Cato y were 
capable of making as good Speeches 

as 
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as Livy or Salluft^ and Pericles was 
an Orator no ways inferior to "Thucy- 
dides. When the Reafon of the Thing 
will allow that there was Time and 
Room for Premeditation, there is no 
queftion but many of thofe admirable 
Men in Hijiory fpoke as well as they 
are reprefented by thofe able and elo- 
quent Writers. But then the Hijlo- 
rians putting the Speeches into their 
own Style, and giving us *hofe Ha- 
rangues in form, which we cannot 
tell how they could come at, trefpafles 
againft Probability, and the ftrid Rules 
of writing Hijiory. It hasal ways been 
allow'd to great Wits fometimes to 
ftep out of the beaten Road, and to 
foar out of the View of a heavy Scho- 
liaft. To grant all that is hi the 
Objedion ; the greateft Clajics were 
liable to human Infirmities and Errors; 
and whenever their forward Cenfurers, 
ihall fall into fuch Irregularities, and 
Commit fuch Faults join'd to fucH 
Excellencies, the learned World will 
not only jpardoq, .but admke them. 
<" " ' Wc 
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We may fay of that celebrated Speech 
of Marius in Salluft, and others that 
arc moft attacked upon this Foot, as 
the Friends of Virgil do in Excufe of 
his offending againft Chronology in the 
Story of Mneas and Dido ; that had 
there been no room for fuch little 
Objections, the World had wanted 
fbme of the moft charming and con- 
fa m mate Produ&ions of human Wit 
Whoever made thofe noble Speeches 
and Debates, they fo naturally arife 
from the Pofture of Affairs, and Cir- 
cumftances of the Times which the 
afuthors then defcribe, and are fo ra- 
tional, fo pathetic and becoming, that 
the Pleafure and Inftrudtion of the 
Reader is the fame. A complete Dik 
fertation upon the Ufes and Beauties 
of the chief Speeches in the Clajpcal 
Hijiorians would be a Work of Cu- 
riofity, that would require an able 
Genius and fine Pen. I (hall ju£ 
make fome fhort Stri&ures upon two 5 
one out of Tbucydides, and the other 
wt of Tacitus. 

D The 
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The Funeral Oration made by Pe- 
ricles upon his brave Countrymen 
who dy'd in Battle, is full of Prudence 
and manly Eloquence ; of hearty Zeal 
for the Honour of his Country, and 
wife Remarks. He does not lavish 
away his Commendations, but renders 
the Honours of the State truly defin- 
able, by (hewing they are always con- 
ferred with Judgment and Warinefs. 
He praifes the Dead in order to encou- 
rage the Living to follow their Exam- 
ple \ to which he propofes the flrongeft 
Inducements in the moft moving and 
lively manner \ from the Confideration 
of the immortal Honours paid to the 
Memory of the Deceas'd $ and the 
generous Provifions made by the Go* 
vernment for the dear Perfons left be- 
hind by thofe who fell in thcitCountrfs 
Caufe. He imputes the greateft Share 
of the Merits of thofe gallant Men to 
the Excellency of the Athenian Con- 
futation s which trained them up in 
fuch regular Difcipline, andfecur'dto 
diem and their Dependents fuch in- 
valuable 
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valuable Privileges, that no Man of 
Senfe and Gratitude, of Public Spirit, 
.and a Lover of his Children, would 
"fcruple to venture his Life to preferve 
them inviolable, and tranfmit them to 
late Pofterity. The noble Orator in 
this Speech gives an admirable Chara- 
cter of his Countrymen the Atheni- 
ans. He reprefents them as brave, 
with Confideration and Coolnefs; and 
polite and genteel, without Effeminacy. 
They are, fays he, eafy to their Fellow- 
citizens, and kind and communicative 
to Strangers: They cultivate and im- 
prove, all the Arts, and enjoy all the 
Pleafures of Peace; and yet are never 
furpriz'd at the Alarms, nor impatient 
of the Toils and Fatigues of War. 
They are generous to their Friends, 
and terrible to their Enemies. They 
ufe all the Liberty that can be defir'd 
without Infolence or Licentioufnefs ; 
and fear nothing but tranfgreffing the 
Laws *. 



* See Thucyd. Oxon. Ed. lib. % 4 p. 105, 
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Mucian's Speech in Tacitus * con- 
tains many important Matters in a 
fmall Compafe ; and in a few clean and 
emphatical Words goes thro' the prin- 
cipal Topics of Perfuafion. He prefles 
and conjures Vtfpajian to difpute the 
Empire with Vitellius* by the Duty he 
owes his bleeding Country ; by the 
Love he has for his hopeful Sons ; by 
the faireft Profpeft of Succafs that cou Id 
be hop'd for, if he once vigoroufly fet 
upon that glorious Bufinefs -, but if he 
negledted the prcfent Opportunity, by 
the difmal Appearance of the worft 
Evils that could be feared, he encou- 
rages him by the Number and Good- 
neft of his Forces, by the Intereft and 
Steadinefe of his Friends ; by the Vices 
of his Rival, and his own Virtues. 
Yet all the while this great Man com- 
pliments Vefpajian, and pays him Ho- 
nour, he is cautious not in the leaf): 
to diminiih his own Glory : If he 



* Tacit. Elzevir. Ed, 1634. Hift. 1. p. 5-81, ;?/. 
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readily allows him the firft Rank of 
Merit, he briikly claims the fecond to 
himielf. Never were Liberty and 
Complaifance of Speech more happily 
ixiix'd; he conveys found Exhorta- 
tion in Praife ; and at the fame time 
fays very bold and very obliging 
Things. In fliort, he fpeafcs with the 
Bravery of 9 Soldier \ and the Freedom 
of a Friend: In his Addrefe there is 
the Air and the Gracefulnefs of art 
accompli&'d Courtier 5 in his Advice, 
the Sagacity and Caution of a con- 
summate State/man. 

§. 8. Another great Advantage of 
ftudying the Cla/fics is, that from a 
few of the beft of them may be drawn 
a good Syftem and beautiful Collec- 
tion of found Morals. There the 
Precepts of a virtuous and happy 
Life are fet off in the Light and 
Gracefulnefs of clear and moving Ex- 
preffion ; and Eloquence is meritori- 
oufly employed in vindicating and 
adorning Religion. This makes deep 

D 3 Im- 
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Impreflions on the Minds of young 
Gentlemen, and charms them with 
the Love of Goodnefs fo engagingly 
drefs'd, and fo beautifully commend- 
ed. The Offices, Cato Major, Tuf- 
culan Quejlions, &c. of Tully want 
not much of EpiSietus and Antonine 
in Morality, and are much fuperior 
in Language. Pindar writes in an 
exalted Strain of Piety as well as 
Poetry ; he carefully wipes off the 
Afperfions that old Fables had thrown 
upon the Deities \ and never fpeaks 
of Things or Perfons facred, but with 
the tendereft Caution and Reverence. 
He praifes Virtue and Religion with 
a generous Warmth $ and fpeaks of its 
eternal Rewards with a pious Affure- 
ance. A notable Critic has obferv'd, 
to the perpetual Scandal of this Poet % 
that his chief, if not only Excellen- 
cy, lies in his moral Sentences. In- 
deed Pindar is a great Mafter of this 
Excellency, for which all Men of 
Senfe will admire him ; and at the 
fame time be aftonifh'd at that Man's 

Honefty 
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Honefty who flights fuch an Excellen- 
cy ; and that Man's Underftanding, 
who cannot difcover many more Ex- 
cellencies in him. I remember, in one 
of his Olympic Odes, in a noble Con- 
fidence of his own Genius, and a juft 
Contempt of his vile and malicious Ad- 
verfarics, he compares himfelf to an 
Eagle, and them to Crows: And in- 
deed he fbars far above the Reach and 
out of the View of noify fluttering Ca- 
villers. The famous Greek Profeflbr 
Duport has made an entertaining and 
ufeful Collection of Hb/w^r'sDivine and 
MoralSayings, and has with great Dex- 
terity compar'd them with parallel Paf- 
fagesoutof the infpird Writers** By 
which it appears, that there is no Book 
in the World fo like the Style of the 
Holy Bible as Homer. The noble Hi- 
ftorians abound with moral Reflections 
upon the Conduct of human Life; 
and powerfully inftrudt both by Pre- 



* Gnomologia Homerica, Cmttb. 1669. 
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ceptsand Examples, They paint Vice 
and Villainy in horrid Colours ; and 
employ all theirReafon and Eloquence 
to pay due Honours to Virtue, and 
lender undiflembled Goodnefs amiable 
i& the Eye of Mankind. They exprefs 
a true Reverence for the eftablifh'd 
Religion, and a hearty Concern for 
the profperous State of their native 
Country. Xenopbon^mtmotzbleThmgs 
of Socrates is a very inftru&ive and 
refin'd Syftem of Morality \ it goes 
thro' all Points of Duty to God and 
Man, with great Clearnefs of Senfe 
and found Notion, and with incx- 
pre&ble Simplicity and Purity of 
Language. The great Socrates there 
difcourfes in fuch a manner, as is moil 
proper to engage and perfuade all Sorts 
of Readers : He argues with the Rea* 
fon of a Pbihfopher; dire&s with the 
Authority of a Lawgiver, and ad- 
drefles with the Familiarities and En- 
dearments of a Friend. 

He made as many Improvements 
in true Morality, as could be made 

by 
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by the naaiMed Strength of human 
Reafim ? nay , he delivers himftlf in 
fbme Placets if he was inlighten'd by 
a Ifoy from Heaven. In one of Plato'* 
divine Dialogues^ * Socrates utters a 
furprifing Prophecy of a i/ru/m Per/on,. 
a true Friend and Lover of human 
Nature, who was to come into the 
World to inftrudt them in the moit 
acceptable Way of addrefling their 
Prayers to the Majefty of God. 

I don't wonder when I heaf lhat~ 
ibme Prelates of the Church have re- 
commended the ferkxis Study of Ju~ 
venal's moral Parts to their Clergy. 
That manly and vigorous Author, fo 
perfect a Mailer in the ferious and 
fublime way of Sat ire \. is. not unac- 
quainted with any of the Excellencies 
of good Writing ; but ifr efpecially to 
be admir'd and valu'd for his exsdfied 
Morals. He difluades from Wicked* 
nefs, and exhorts toGoodnefe, with 



Dialog. Selcft. Caotab 1 6Sj . ad Alcibiad. p- *ff- 
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Vehemence of Zeal that can fcarce be 
diflembled, and Strength of Reafon 
that cannot eafily be refilled. He does 
not praife Virtue, and condemn Vice, as 
one has a favourable, and the other a 
malignant Afpedt upon a Man's For- 
tune in this World only ; but he efta- 
blifhes the unalterable Diftin&ions of 
Good and Evili and builds his Doc- 
trine upon the immovable Founda- 
tions of God and infinite Providence. 

His Morals are fuited to the Nature 
and Dignity of an immortal Soul} 
and, like it, derive their Original from 
Heaven. 

How found and ferviceable is that 
wonderful Notion in the thirteenth 
Satire, * Ttjat an inward Inclination 
to do an ill Thing is criminal ; that 
a wicked Thought ftains the Mind 
with Guilt, and expofes the Offender 
to the Punifhment of Heaven, tho' it 
never ripen into A&ion ! A fuitable 
Practice would effectually crufh the 

* V. ao8, &c* 
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Serpent's Head; and banifh a long 
and black Train of Mifchiefs and Mi- 
feries out of the World. What a Scene 
of Horror does he difclofe, when in 
the fame Satire * he opens to our 
View the Wounds and Gafhes of a 
wicked Confcience ! The guilty Reader 
is not only terrify 'd at the dreadful 
Cracks and Flafhes of the Heavens^ 
but looks pale and trembles at the 
Thunder and Lightning of the Poet's 
awful Verfe. The Notion of true 
Fortitude cannot be better ftated than 
' r us in the eighth Satire \ 7 where he 
preffingly exhorts his Reader always 
to prefer his Confcience and Principles 
before his Life; and not to be re- 
trained from doing his Duty, or be 
aw'd into a Compliance with a villain- 
ous PropofaV, even by the Prefence and 
Command of a barbarous Tyrant, or 
the neareft Profped: of Death in all 
the Circumftances of Chielty and 
Terror. Muft not a Profeflbr of Cbri* 



* V. 192, &c. no, &c. f V» ISh ttfY. Sf 
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fiianity be afliam'd of himfelf for har- 
bouring uncharitable and bloody Re-_ 
fentments in his Breaft, when he 
reads and confiders that invaluable 
Paflage againft Revenge in the above- 
mention'd thirteenth Satire * ? Where 
he argues againft that fierce and fatal 
Pajfion, from the Ignorance and Lit- 
tlenefs of that Mind which is poflefs'd 
with it ; from the Honour and Ge- 
nerality of paffing by and forgiving 
Injuries $ from the Example of thofe 
wife and mild Men Cbryfippus and 
Tbales, and efpeeially that of Socra- 
tes , that undaunted Champion and 
Martyr of Natural Religion ; Who 
was fo great a Proficient in the beft 
PbiIofopby y that he was affur'd his 
malicious Profecutors and Murderers 
could do him no hurt , and had not 
himfelf the leaft Inclination or riling 
Wifli to do them any ; who dif- 
cours'd with that chearful Gravity 
and graceful Compofure a few Mo- 
- 
* y. 1 8 1, &c 

ments 
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merits before he was going to die, as 
if he had been going to take Poflef- 
iion of a Kingdom > and drank off 
the poifonous Bowl as a Potion of 
Immortality. 

Here I am aware, that upon this 
Commendation of Juvenal, an Ob* 
jeftion will be made againft fome 
faulty Paflages; which I am fo far 
from being able to defend, that I 
think they are not fit to be mention 'd. 
Whence we may learn, that the great- 
eft Beauties in the Pagan Morals are 
mix'd with confiderable Blemijhes % 
that they have no Syftem Co pure, but 
fome Taipt cleaves to it. 

Only the Cbrifiian Inftitution fiuv 
niflies a fufficiem and perfect Scheme 
of Morality, in which there is not 
the leaft Mixture of Vice or Folly, 
nor the leaft Spot or Blemifh to foil 
-its Purity. Seneca, Epiftetus, Plu- 
tarch, Antonine, &c. deliver diviner 
Doctrines than the Moralifts before 
tl*e?n, becaufe they flourifh'd in Times 
that afforded better Ad vanrages for the 

Improve- 
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Improvement of fuch Studies. . The 
Morals of the Gojpel had then en- 
lightened and improv'd the World; 
the Philofophers had learnt to fpeak in 
the Language of St. Peter and St. Paul; 
and Pagan Theology had drefs'd herfelf 
in many of the Ornaments of Chri- 
Jlianity. 

I fhall fubjoin to thefe few Exam- 
ples of excellent Morality in the Claf- 
Jics y an Obfervation which naturally 
falls under this Head: And that is, 
That the beft Clajfics lay down very 
valuable Rules for the Management 
of Converfation, for graceful and pro- 
per Addrejs to thofe Perfons with 
whom we converfe. They inftrudt 
their Readers in the Methods of en- 
gaging and preferving Friends; and 
reveal to them the true Secret of 
pleafing Mankind. This is a large 
and agreeable Field, but I fhall confine 
myfelf to a fmali Compafs. 

While ¥ully y under the Perfon of 
Crafus, gives an Account of the 
Word inept us , or impertinent, he in- 

finuates 
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fimiates excellent Caution to prevent 
a Man from rendering himfelf ridi- 
culous and diftafteful to Company. 
Thefe are his Words : u He that 
" either does not obferve the proper 
u Time of a Thing, or fpeaks too 
" much, or vain-glorioufly fets him- 
a felf off, or has not a regard to the 
" Dignity or Intereft of thofe he con-. 
<c verfes with, or, in a word, is in 
" any kind indecent or exceffive, is 
c< call'd Impertinent." That is ad- 
mirable Advice in the third Book of 
his Offices, for the prudent and grace- 
ful Regulation of a Man's Dtfcourfe, 
(which has fo powerful an Influence 
upon the Misfortune or Happinefs of 
Life) that we fhould always fpeak with 
that Prudence, Candour, and undif- 
fembled Complaifance, that the Per- 
fons we addrel's may be perfuaded that 
we both love and reverence them. 
* For this Perfuafion fettled in theit 
Minds, will fecure their Friendfhip, 
and create us the Pleafure of their 
mutual Love and Refpett. Every 

judicious 
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judicious Reader of Horace will allow 
the Juftnefs of Sir William temple** 1 
Chara&er of him y That he was the I 

greattft Matter of Life, and of true 
Senfe in the Condudfc of it. Is it pof» 
fible to eomprife better Advice in 
fewer Lines than thofe of his to his 
Friend Lollius y which I fhali give you 
in the Original? 

Arcanum neque tu fcrutaberis uUius unquam : 
Commiflumque teges, & vino tortus 2c ira : 
Nectittlaudabisftudia., autalienareprendes: 
Nee, cum venari volet 31e, poematapanges*. 

Horace had an intimate Friendfhip* 
and Intereft with Men of the chief 
Quality and Dijiin&ion in the Empire: 
Who then was fitter to lay down Rules- 
how to approach the Great, and gain, 
their Countenance and Patronage? 



* Kor.Ep.v3. 1. 1. v. 37. 
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This great Man has a peculiar 
Talent of handfomly expremng his- 
Gratitude to his noble BenefaSors : 
He juft puts a due Value upon every 
Favour, and in fliort manages that 
nice Subject of Praije with a manly 
Grace y and irreproachable Decency. 
How clean is that Addrefs to Auguftui 
abfent from Rome, in the fifth Ode 
of the fourth Book ! 

Lucem rcdde tux, dux bone, pttrne;. 
Inftar vera cntm, vultus ubi tons 
Affulfit populo, grador it die*, 
Ec Coles melius niteat 

Here are no forced Figures^ or un- 
natural Rants; 'tis all feafonable and 
beautiful, poetical and literally true. 

§.9. Tnt /acred Boots themfelves 

receive IUuftration from the Claffks, 

which have numerous parallel Places; 

and inlarge upon many Cuftoms and 

Practices to which they allude. 

The 
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The learned St. Paul was well ac- 
quainted with Heathen as well as 
Jewi/h Authors ; and has inferted into 
the holy Canon Quotations made from 
the Greek Poets, Epimenides, Menan^ 
der, and Aratus. Nay, many Paf- 
fages in this divine Author would lofe 
the Beauty and Vigour of their Senfe, 
and fome not be underftood at all, 
without the Explications of Pindar 
and Plato, or fome other good 
Writers 5 who give Accounts of the 
painful Exercifes, long Preparations, 
and eager Engagements of the Com- 
batants, the folemn Sentences of the 
Judges, the Proclamations of the He- 
ralds, and the Prizes of the Victors at 
the Ifthmian and Olympic Games. 
Out of many, fee the Places below * f 
that manifestly refer to thofc famous 
Games, and are not intelligible with- 
out the Knowledge of the Solemnities 
and Laws which were obferv'd at the 
Celebration of them. 

* iCor.ix. i+,&c Phil.iii. 12, 13,14. Heb.xiu 

But 
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Bat to go fomething farther upon 
this Head: The Clajfical and foreign 
Authors not only illuftrate the /acred 
JVriters % but they confirm their Truth, 
and ftrengthen their Authority. Much 
of the Heathen Theology is deriv'd 
from the Rites of the Jewijh Religion : 
The moft remarkable Stories of the 
Bible lie under the Dilguife of Pagan 
Fables, and the Clajfical Hiftorians 
give Teftimony to the Veracity of 
the Prophets. The Clajfical and Sa- 
cred Writers agree in their Accounts 
of the Manners and Cufioms of the 
Eajiern People. The nobleft Writers 
of the Heathen World have borrow'd 
many of their Notions from the facred 
Philofophy of Mofes ; and enrich'd 
their Works with the found Morals 
and fublime Paflages of the infpir'd 
Penmen. I have taken Pains to make 
a Colle&ion of thefe Matters ; and 
fhall, without Formality, and Nice* 
nefs of Method, prefent my young 
Clajfical Scholar with fome feledt 
Paflages j feveral of which, I believe, 

have 
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have not been publiih'd before: By 
which ic may appear, that the Bible 
is the mod excellent and ufeful Book 
in the World; and to underftand its- 
Meaning, and difcover its Beauties*, 
'tis neceflary to be converfant in the 
Greek and Latin ClaJJks. Homer's 
Notion of his Gods defcending in hu- 
man Shape to converfe with Mortals,, 
and regulate Affairs below, is copy'd 
from God walking in Paradife, and 
difcourfing with our Firji Parents y 
and from the Angel's vifiting Abraham 
and 1,0/*$ whence Jupiter is by Ovid 
introduced thus fpeaking: 

«■ Summo delator Otympo^. 
Et Deus humana hiftro fab imagine terras. 

The Calamities of Ttirejias *{• and 
others who few the Gods in their 
Privacies, arederiv'd from thofe awful T 
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Pafiages which declare chat noJVfaa 
can fee God and live *. 

The antient Temple of Hercules at 
dales, a Colony of the Tyrians built 
before the temple of Solomon, had all 
its religious Rites performed after the 
Cuftoms of the Jewijh Tabernacle. 
It was not built of Stones, but Wood ; 
Swine. were not fufler'd to come near 
it : Thofc who approached the/e holy 
Rites were bare-footed, as Mofes was 
before the burning Bujh ; wore Linen 
Garment?, and kept from their Wives 
during the Courfe of their Miniftration 
and Attendance : A perpetual Fire 
burnt upon the Altar, and no Image 
or Representation of the Deity was 
to be feen. Arrian exprefly affirms 
that religious Worfhip was performed 
in this Temple after the Phoenician 
Manner +. Plato \ whom Numenius 
the Pythagorean and Platonift. calls 
the Attic MofeSy gives an Acoount of 
the Creation from the Writings ofMo- 

* Exod. xxxiii, 20. Judges xiii. 21. f Vid. HuctH 
Demonftrat. Evarrgd. Pariliis 1 697 . p. 1 2 j-, ' 
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fes. Ovid upon that Subject cxprcflcs 
himfelf in the very Words of the/iz- 
cred "Text What is his — — Rudis in- 
digejtaq; moles, but the Tohu Vabohu 
of that famous Prophet f And is not 
his — - Finxit in effigiem moderantum 
cunfta Deorum — the fame as — God 
created Man in his own Image. 

The Indian Bracbmans and the 
Grecian Pbilofophers agreed in this 
Do&rine, that all Things were origi- 
nally fafliion f d and made out of Wa- 
ter; Which comes up exadtly to the 
Account which the moft ancient and 
authentic Writer in the World gives 
of its Creation. The Spirit of God 
moved upon the Face of the Waters -f\ 
The New lejlament Writers fay the 
fame Thing, By the Word of God the 
Heavens and the Earth were of old 
compofed or conjlituted of Water *. 
Arijlotle frequently aflerts Water to 
be the Principle of all Things $ and 
indeed many of his Notions are very 
agreeable to Mofes and the Prophets $ 

t Gen. i. i. • z st. Pet. hi. $-. 

which 
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which might proceed partly from his 
Perufal of the Writers of the Old Te- 
Jtament, partly from his Converfation 
with a very wife and pious Jew, who 
came upon important Bufinefs to the 
Court of Herminas, King of Atarna, 
a City of Myjia, where Arijiotle liv'd 
fome Years , having marry 'd that 
Prince's Niece *. The Dove that was 
fent out of the Ark to difcover the 
Abatement of theWaters, is mentioned 
by Plutarch in his Piece of the Saga- 
city of Animals. From hence the 
Heathens efteem'd a Dove to be an 
ominous Bird \ and Apollonius^ tells 
us, that the . Argonauts let loofe a 
Dove out of their Ship, that by her 
Flight they might make trial whether 
they fliould have a happy Paffage 
thro* the Streights of the Symplegades. 
Thofe who have undertaken to ex- 
plain the Heathen Fables, tell us, that 
Minos King of Crete was the lame as 

* SeePrideau Connexion ofO. *nd N. T. P. I. p. aj - # 
f Oiavo /« srf Mi wih*dh Tdft'icaTis, Apo . 
Argon. 2* v. jxS. 
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Mofes ; which they prove by fevcral 
Refemblances and near Relations in 
their Hiftory. The Mother of Af/- 
ms was a Phoenician^ and he is faid 
to reign in Crete. Mofes was King 
in Palefline, the Inhabitants of which 
are in Hebrew called Gerctbim, and 
fometrmes by the Greek Interpreters 

Kfrnrts* 

Thefe Expreffions in Homer * and 

Horace -f, that Minos difcours'd with 
Jupiter j and was admitted to his Ca- 
binet Councils, feem to be taken from 
thofe wonderful Paflages in Scripture, 
which acquaint us that Mofes con- 
vers'd with God in the holy Mount ; 
and that his infinite Majejly fpoke to 
that highly favour'dMan Face to Face, 
as a Man fpeaketh unto his Friend j| . 

The Fable of Baucis and Philemon 
h nothing but the Relation of Lot and 
his Wife, vary'd by the Licerrtioufnefe 
of Poetical Fancy. They are chara- 



• Odyfll t'. v. i 7 0. ^ OJe i. 28. 9. 

Exod. iii. 11. 

deriz'd 
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(fteriz'd as pious and hofpitable in a 
debauched and barbarous Neighbour- 
hood ; they entertain'd Jupiter and 
Mercury, were conduced out of the 
wicked Place of their Abode to the 
Mountains by thofe Gods, who de- 
ftroy'd that profligate People, and 
overfpread that accurs'd Country with 
a fudden Deluge. 

Tacitus gives Teftimony to the De- 
ftr u&ion of Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
the adjacent Places, by a Shower of 
Fire and Brimftone ; and tells you, 
that the Country was once rich and 
fertile, but by Lightning became a 
burnt and barren Soil, wafh'd upon 
4*y a vaft Lake, that neither produces 
Fifh, nor feeds Fowl, and by its Stench 
is noifom to all \#ho dwell near it*. 
The fame Hijlorian, tho' a virulent 
Enemy to the Jews, does 'em Honour 
in that Character, that they adore one 
eternal and unchangeable Deity, and 
efteem it Profanenefs to have any 

* Tacit. Hid./, p. 6 j $. ^ 
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Images in their Temples or Cities; 
that they defpife the Gods of the Greeks 
and Romans, lay afide all Regard for 
their Country, and are harden'd againft 
the Tendernefs of Nature, and dear- 
eft Relation. Where 'tis plain he 
muft mean, when Tendernefs to their 
Friends is inconfiftent with their Duty 
to God; for he owns they bear an in- 
violable Faith, and have a ready and 
flowing Companion to their own Coun- 
try and Kindred, when he accufes them 
of hoftile Hatred to all Mankind befides. 
This we may obferve of that famous 
Hiftorian, that in his Character of the 
Jews, what he defigns as the fouled 
Difparagement to them, does, even in 
the Judgment of the beft and moft ad- 
m ir'd Heathen Pbilofopber s, tend moft 
to their Praife 5 and when he thinks he 
does them Honour by allowing they 
come up in fome Inftances to the Pagan 
Superftition, he is very near running 
into Inconfiftency with himfelf*. 

He- 

* Effigiem animal is, quo monilrante crrorem fi- 

timque 
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Herodotus gives this Character of 
Apries King of Egypt, the fame with 
Pharaoh Ophra in the Prophets, that 
he was fo intolerably haughty and pre- 
fomptuous, as to declare that neither 
God nor Man could difpoflefs him of 
his Kingdom * ; which is agreeable 
with the Prophet Ezekiet^ who charges 
him with Pride and Infolence -f\ 

And the Terror of his Fall, related 
by the fame noble Hi/lorian, (who 
fays he was taken Prifoner to Amafs 9 
carry 'd to the City of Sais, and after 
fome Time of Captivity ftrangled in 
his own Palace) (hews the Comple- 
tion of Jeremiah's Prophecy || 5 Behold, 
I will give Pharaoh Ophra King of 
Egypt into the Hand of his Enemies, 
and into the Hand of them that feek 
his Life. 

timq; dcpulcrant, penetrali facravere. Hift, f . p. 671. 
Judxi mente Tola, unumque Nuraen iatelligunt ■»■■ ■■ 
Jgitur nulla fitnulacra urbibus firs, nedum tcraplis 
June Htft, f. 6ji. 

* Hid. 2. p. iff. 

f £zck. xxlx. $. 
II Jcrcm.xliv. jo» 
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The fame Author acquaints us, that 
when Darius had laid Siege to Babylon, 
the barbarous and inhuman Inhabitan ts, 
to make their Provifions laft longer, 
murder'd all their Wives, Sifters, 
Children, and Servants, that were 
ufelefs for War. Only every Man 
preferv'd one of his Wives moft dear 
to him, and a Maid-fervant to do 
the neceflary Affairs of the Houfe*. 
Which was a fignal Completion of 
that terrible Prophecy of l/aiab*f; 
But theje two Things Jh all come to thee 
in a Moment , in one Day ; the Lofs of 
Children and Widowhood 5 they Jhall 
come upon thee in their Perfection 

The fylemory of the Jfraelites mi- 
raculous Paflage thro* the midft of 
the Red Sea upon dry Ground, was 
preferv'd by the Heathen ; as we learn 
from Diodorus Siculus in his third 
Book ||. 



* Herod. 3. p. no. 

•J- Ifaiah xlvii. i. 

I See Dr. Patrick en Exod. xiv. a i # 
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There is, fays he, a Tradition 
among the Icbthyophagi> who bor- 
der upon the Red Sea, which they 
" had from their Anceftors, and was 
preferv'd unto that Time : How 
that upon a great Recefs of the Se$ 
every Place of that Gulph was dry, 
i€ and the Sea falling to the oppofite 
Part, the Bottom of it appeard 
green (from the Weeds, I fuppofe, 
that were in it) ; but returning back 
with a mighty Force, repoffefs'd its 
" former Place. " 

'Twas a Cuftom univerfal among 
the Eajlern People, to entertain their 
Guefts, at their Entrance into their 
Houfes, with clear Water, and fweet 
Oil : So our Saviour was entertain'd 
by the devout Woman : So Telemachut 
and Pijijlratus ate entertain'd at the 
Court of Menelaus*. 

'T was a Cuftom amongft the Eajiern 
People, to ftrew Flowers and Branches 
of Trees in the Way of Conquerors, 

* Horn. Od./'; 7.48, 49. 
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and great Princes: The People of the 
Jewsy who efteem'd our Saviour to 
be their Meffias and King, paid him 
thofe Honours, Thus People* went 
before Xerxes paffing over the Hellef- 
font, that burnt all manner of Per- 
fumes on the Bridges, and ftrew'd the 
Way with Myrtles *. We are in- 
form'd by the infpir'd Writers, that 
the Pbiltjiines hung up the Armour 
of Saul and Jonathan by way of Tro- 
phy in the Temple of their Idol Dagon. 
That this was a common Cuftom in 
the Rajiern Nations, we learn from 
lYieClqjJics. So HeSior promifes, that 
if he fhould conquer Ajax in Jingle 
Combat, he would dedicate his Spoils 
to Apollo. Take the Hero's Vow in 
Mr. Pope's Tranflation : 

And if A polio, in whofe Aid I truft, 

Shall ft retch your daring Champion in theDuft ; 



* Herod. 7. F*4o4* 

I£ 
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If mine the Glory to defpoil the Foe, 

On Pbrnbus* Temple I'll his Arms beftow* - 

The fame divine Penmen of the Holy 
Gbdfl inform us, that Mankind from 
the Beginning of the World delighted 
to pay their Devotions, and perform 
their facred Rites upon Mountains, 
arid in retir'd Groves : The Glajfic 
Writers frequently atte/t this Truth. 
Herodotus y in his firft Book, fays of 
the Perfians, that when they offer 
Sacrifice to Jupiter \ they afcend the 
higheft Parts of the Mountains, and 
call the whole Compafs of the Hea- 
vens by the Name oi Jupiter. Xeno- 
pbon> in his Life of Cyrus the Great > 
fays of him, that he took Vidims^ 
and ofFer'd them to Jupiter ■, the Sun, 
and other Gods, upon the Heights of 
the Mountains, according to the Cu- 
stom of the Perfian Sacrifices. 

That fmiting of the Thighs was a 
Cuftom with the Eajiern People in 
deep Mourning, is plain from thcfe 

E 4 P^ffage* 
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Paflages in the OldTefament * ; Sure- 
ty) after that I was turned, I repented % 
and after that I was injlruSted, I 
finote upon my 7%igb. Terrors, by 
reafon of the Sword, fhall be upon thy 
Tbigb. The Heroes in Homer are 
defcrib'd as ufing this Circumftance 
of Grief among others ; 

So in Xenopbon the brave Cyrus fmites 
his Thigh upon receiving the News 
of the Death of his generous Friend 
Abradatas ||. 'Tis a frequent Exprcf- 
lion in the divine Writers, that God 
Almighty forgets the Sins of Nations, 
and particular Perfons, when he par- 
dons them upon their Repentance and 
Reformation J $ which is a Condefcen- 
fion to the Capacities of Mankind, to 
fignify that God remits the Sin, and 



* Jkr.xxxi. 19. Ezek. xxi. 11. 
«f II. i*.\ v. 161. 
g Cyrop. 7. p. 421. 
$ lftiah xliii. 2/. 
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is reconcil'd to the Penitent, as cer- 
tainly as a Man can have no Refent- 
ment of an Injury, which is intirely 
blotted out of his Memory. Herodo- 
tus, whofc Style is likeft that of the 
Bible of any Profe-writer among the 
ClqfficSy fays of Otanes y General of 
Darius'* Army ; " Tho' he kept the 
King's Orders in mind, yet he for- 
got them ; " i. e. He negle<fted to 
obey them, as if he had forgot them *• 
It is apparent from the Hiftory of 
Achan and Jonah^ that a whole Com- 
munity of Men may fuffer for the 
crying Guilt of one heinous Offender 
among them. Old Hefiod is very ex- 

prefi to this Purpofe ; TloWdxt 

iy fyfjLisounL *mi\i$ zaxti *&%J$ litav^Su 
Palajiria in Plautus -f% after a Storm 
and Wreck, being expos'd upon the 
Shore, expoftulates with her Gods, 
why they would bring fuch Calamities 
upon a Perfon innocent and pious $ 

* Herod. 3. p. 219. 

f Scd herile fcclus me firficirat, Ice. Plant. Rudcns, 
A. i. S. j. v. ij. 
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and at laft concludes, it was the Wick- 
ednefs of her Matter which rais'd the 
Storm, and funk the Ship. The f ti- 
ered Writers often fay of God, that 
he knows fuch Things or Pcrfons, 
when by his Providence he is pleas'd 
to make them known to the World, 
and recommend them with Marks of 
Favour : Let me be weighed in an even 
Balance, that God may know mine 
Integrity *. 

Pindar has an Expreffion exa&Iy 
parallel ; Tnxro/uicy rdv oA£/« Kif pOor |f, 
I will know rich Corinth, /. e. I will 
make her known in the World, and 
celebrate her Glories in my Verfe. 
Thofe People whojoin Forces in main- 
taining Religion, and the Caufe of 
God, are, by a very bold and elevated 
Figure, faid to help God : Curfe ye 
Meroz, (faid the Angel of the Lord) 
curfe ye bitterly the Inhabitants tbere* 
ofj^ becaufe they came not to the Help 
of the Lord, to the Help of the Lord 

* Job kxxvi. 6. D Od. 13. 3. 

againfi 
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againfl the Mighty*. So the confe- 
derate Armies of Greece^ which made 
War againft the Cyrrhaam and Acra- 
galli da > who had profan'd and facri~ 
Jegioufly plunder'd the Temple of 
Apollo at Delphi y are fa id by the Orator 
Mfchines \ to* have taken a folema 
Oath to help the God with all their 
Might and Power. 'Tis not impro. 
bable, that the Eyelids of the Morn- 
ing, in the lofty Poem of Job j|, gave 
Original to that marvelous Expref* 
fion in Pindar % - r tsnw&z ty3aA|uir 

VirgiV* Wings of Lightning refem- 
ble the Royal infpiVd Poet y He rode 
upon a Cherub^ and did fly ; yea, he- 
did fly upon the Wings of the Wind%. 
Sparks, in Joh x are call'd Children o£ 
the Fire**, Pindar ufcs the fame 
fprightly Form of Expreffion, when 
he calls Day the bright Daughter of 

* Judges v. 13. f Adverfus Ctefiphon. p. 68. 
Oxon. Ed. 1715-. J Cap x\l vu * 8^ $ Oi.^. ifit- 
J Pfalm xviii. 1 o. ** Job v. 7* 

E 6 the 
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the Sun*. Homer often fays of his 
Heroes, that they are cloath'd with 
Courage and Fortitude «f- $ which is 
the ftrong and noble Eloquence of the 
Eaft. With what Force and Propria 
ety does the divine Writer apply this 
Metaphor to the ever-blefied God ! 
tfbou art cloathed with Honour and 
Majejly y and covereji thy/elf with 
Light, as with a Garment ||- To eat 
Bread, in the Old and New Tejlament, 
is to be entertain'd with all proper 
Provifions ; 'tis us'd in the fame com- 
prehensive Senfe in Herodotus ;£. The 

Expreflion of Juno in Virgil jijl 

ego % qua Divdm incedo regina is 

the fame with that of the great Pa T 
triarch But I go childlefs §. Bre- 
thren, in the Old and New Tejlament, 
are us'd to fignify Kinfmen, and near 
Relations: So in Homer 4* 



* Od. a. /o. 'Aftt^ nr<uF f A Ai v. f II. p'. 74 1 . 
|| Pftlm 104. i 9 a. £ 2i tov cufii&mt. Herod* 7. 
p,4*o. $ Gen. xv. 2. + IKo. 5*44. 
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Tis likely a profane Critic would 
cavil at the Boldnefs of that Expret 

iion in Scripture ; Tbw feedejt 

them with the Bread of Hears, and 
givefi tbem Tears to drink in great 
tneafure * ; when that in Ovid fo ex- 
.adtly like it, — — — - Rare mero & 
lacrymis jejunia pavit •}-, might efcape 
his Cenfure, or, it may be, gain his 
Applaufe. - 

Theocritus and Callimachus flou- 
rifh'd in the €ourt of Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, when the Hebrew Bible 
was tranflated into Greek. Out of 
thofe facred and fublime Authors 
they fecm to have borrowed fcveral 
Notions. Callimachus reprefen ts long 
Xrife as the Reward of Hety and Obe- 
dience^ in almoil the fame Words 
which we find in the Old Tefiament 
upon that Subjedh " They come 
" not to their Tomb before a full* 
<c ripe Age|." How near in Scnfc 



w« 



* Pfalmlxxx. jr. f Met. 4. v. 263. + Hymn. 
ioDian. v. iji. 

to 
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to the Promife annexed to the Fifth 
Commandment! How near both in 
Senfe and Words to that in Job* ! 
Thou Jhdlt come to thy Grave in a 
full Jlge> as a Shock of Corn cometb 
in its Sea/on. Theocritus has inrich'd 
' his Idyttiums out of Solomon's divine 
PapraL 

*A$t/ 77 to soft* ro<) i&Sp'/ufc?©^ " 

Aalffi) <pwd. 

appears much like that Paflage in the 
Septuagint ; K* gt'op dmo^L^Hcn ral ^«\w, 
<r«, vti/x^y (jU?u k, yt>&. xsai Tar 
yK&osdf a* J. Not to mention other 
Places featter'd up and down his P0- 
emSy I fhall only lay before the Rea- 
der that Paffage of the defpairing 
Lover, which is a Pajjion very ten- 
derly touch'd, and one of the fineft 
Turns of Thought in Theocritus. 



* Job v. 16. f Id. 8. v.82,83, 4: Ca&t.iv. m. 
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'A\X& Kj \ui 3Xo* AUTO A£/8q& qtoti 

OtJd^ x* 72k o-/S/a** <r IjM!c> ®^9or * 

And let him judge whether it be not 
a ftrong Probability that it was copy'd 
from that great Original ^T^ vroXt) 
& St/vtoilcy o&i<j<tf rltJo dykm, % wolcc- 
jiicl h m^K^v(78(np cu7&cf"p. The Gates 
of Hell is an. Expreflion which both 
the Infpir'd and Claffical Writers feem 
to delight in [}. That upon the Dif- 
folution of the Body, the Soul goes 
to God who gave it, is the Do&rine 
of Solomon, and other facred Writers : 
Plato fpeaks in the fame found Lan- 
guage: " The Soul, which is an in- 
" vifible Being, departs into fome 
." excellent, pure, and invifiblc State $ 
4< the proper Place of Souk ; really 
" to a good and a wife God$." 

* Id. 13. v. 14, 2^, itf. f Cant. viii. 7. 

(f Pfalrn be. i*«. II. f. 312* Eurip. Hippol. v. j6. 
^ Pb&io, p. nd. 

That 
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That the departed Spirits of pious 
Men are conducted by Guardian An- 
gels to blcfled Marifions of heavenly \ 
Refrefhment and Happinefs, was the 
Notion of the jfewi/h Churchy which 
our Saviour approves and confirms in 
that moft moving Parable of Laza- 
rus. The fame Prince of the Hea- 
then wife Men affirms, That the Soul, 
which has led a pare and regular Life 
on Earth, has Gods for her Guides 
and Companions -, and under their 
Conduit inhabits a State proper for 
her *. The fame wonderful Man y ^ 
declaring the utter Impoffibility that 
any infolent and unrelenting Offender 
ihould be conceal'd or protected from 
the ftridl Animadversion of Divine 
Juftce, has thefe remarkable Words: 
" Thou wilt never be overlook'd or 
" negledted by it, tho' thou be Co 
" fmal], that thou finkeft into the 
Depths of the Earth ; or fo lofty, 
that thou flieft up into Heaven: , 



cc 



* PhxJo, p. 167, 1 68. 
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" Whether thou continued here, or 
c< goeft to Hades 5 or whether thou 
" be carry'd to a more remote and 
" terrible Place*" Who can read 
this and not be apt to conclude, that 
the Author had in view thofe Paffa- 
ges, which rife to the uppermoft Re- 
gions of Sublimity + ? Whither Jhall 
I go from thy Spirit ? or whither Jhall 
I flee from thy Prefence ? If I afcend 
up into Heaven, thou art there : If 1 
make my Bed in Hell, behold thou art 
there : If I take the Wings of the 
Morning, and dwell in the uttermoji 
Parts of the Sea, even there Jhall 
thy Hand lead me, and thy Right- 
hand Jhall hold me. If I fay. Surely 
the Darknefs Jhall cover me, even 
the Night Jhall be light about me ; 
yea , the Darknefs hideth not from 
thee, but the Night Jhinetb as the 
Day : The Darknejs and the Lighi 



* Plat de Leg. 10. p. 114. 
f Pfilm quuci* r. 7, &c 

are 
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are both alike to thee. In copying 
from this Original, the great Artiffc 
has trac'd fome fine Features, and hit 
fome agreeable Likenefs 5 yet it can- 
not be deny'd but he has loft a World 
of Beauties. 'Tis indeed obvious to 
obferve, that in this and innumerable 
Inftances, tho' it be a pleafant and 
ufeful Entertainment to compare the 
old ClaJJical Writings and the Holy 
Bible together ; yet the Eloquence of 
Greece and Rome never appears with 
fuch Difadvantage, as when 'tis com- * 

par'd with the fuperior and diviner 
Sublimity of the Prophets* and Apo- 
Jles. 

The Inflances we have hitherto pro- 
duct, relate chiefly to the Old Tejla- 
ment. I (hall now (hew, in a few 
Words, that the ClaJJical and foreign 
Authors, do likewife wonderfully at- 
teft and iiluftrate the Hiftory and Do- 
ctrines of the New Tejlament. 

Tacitus and Suetonius mention our 
Saviour Chrifi^ and his Crucifixion I 

under 
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under Pontius Pilate *. Julian the 
Emperor (a (harp and witty Writer) 
owns our bleffed Saviours Miracles, 
and yet undervalues them in fuch a 
ftrange manner, as reflects the utmoft 
Reproach upon his Underftanding in 
that refpett ; and (hews what horrible 
Darknefs and Infatuation, Malice and 
Bigotry, will ipread upon the bright- 
eft Mind. 

" J e fo s > % s he, did no great 
" Works, unlefs one can fuppofe that 
" to cure the Lame and Blind, and 
€i drive out Daemons from pofiefs'd 
" Perfons by Exorcifms in the Vil- 
€€ lages of ' Bethfaida and Bethany be 
€€ great Works." As if commanding 
the Lame and Blind to walk and fee by 
a Word, and having an abfolute Au- 
thority over infernal Spirits, were not 
infinitely greater and more glorious 
Inftances of Power than building the 
moft ftately Pyramids, and conquer- 
ing Millions of arm'd Legions : Since 



* Tacit. Anna], if. p. 394. 

thefe 
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thefe arc the Works of mortal Men, 
thofe only of Almighty God. 

St. Paufo Character of the Atheni- 
ans, that they extremely delighted to 
hear and tell new Things, is confirmed 
by their own mod valuable and au- 
thentic Writers. Tbucydides in par- 
ticular introduces an Athenian Gene- 
ral boldly telling the People, that they 
did not give more Credit to what they 
faw with their Eyes, than what they 
heard $ that their Ears were always 
open to receive Novelty, and that 
their Curiofity and credulous Temper 
made them liable to be abus'd by the 
Invention and Flatteries of their fub- 
til and infinuating Orators. 

The fame great Apojile of the Gen- 
tiles charges them with Bigotry and 
Superftition ; and that the Charge was 
juft, we have the Teftimony of their 
own Authors. Xenophon, in his Ac- 
count of the Athenian State, fays, they 
obfervc double the Number of Fefti- 
vals in Honour of their Deities, to 
any of their Neighbours of Greece, 

St. 
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St. Paul mentions pannes and yarn* 
ires as Magicians in the Egyptian 
Court, that vainly oppos'd Mojes the 
Servant of the High God. Pliny, in 
the thirtieth Book of his Natural Hi- 
Jlory *, mentions two eminent Men 
under the Names of Jamnes and Jo» 
tapes, who were the Heads of a par- 
ticular Sed: of Magicians. 

This Account of Pliny illuftrates 
the Pafiage of the Apojlle, tho* he 
makes fome Variation in the Names, 
and makes them the Friends and 
Confederates of Mofes, and his Coun- 
trymen, who were his Opponents, 
and Egyptians. 

That thePrimitive Cbriftiam ador'd 
Cbrift as God, fung Hymns to his 
Praife in their religious Afiemblies, 
and bound themfelves by a Sacrament 
to do no ill Thing, is plain from the 
Teftimony of Pliny to the Emperor 
Trajan -J-. 'Tis the exprefs Doftrine of 
the New fejlament, that there lhall 



* Cap. 1. f Ep. 10, 97. p. 284. 

be 
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be a 'general Conflagration of this 
World, as there has been a Deluge of 
Waters. The Heavens and the Earth 
which are now y by the fame Word are 
kept in fore referved unto Fire againfi 
the Day of Judgment *. And muft 
not we ftand amaz'd at the blind 
Malice and brutifh Barbarity of the 
Heathens , who outrageoufly reviled 
and perfecuted the Chrifians as In- 
cendiaries and Enemies to Mankind 
for maintaining this Opinion ; which 
was the Do&rine of their heft and 
moft admired Philo/ophers ? Seneca, 
Marc Antonine y and all the Stoics 
held it. 'Twas a general Tradition of 
the Eaft and Weft. The Druids af- 
firm'd, that Fire and Water muft once 
prevail over the World, tho* not fi- 
nally deftroy it. We have it plain in 
Lucretius 5 and Ovid's Paflage to the 
fame Purpofe is very full -, 



* St. Pet. iii. 7, 10. 

Efle 
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Efle quoque in fatis rerainifcitur affbre tempus, 
Quo mare, quo tellus> correptaq; regia cxli 
Ardeat * 

Tacitus himfelf, tho* a virulent 
Enemy to the Chrijlians, owns that 
the burning of Rome, charg'd upon 
them by the impious Nero, was not 
prov'dagainft'em, nor at all believ'd£ 

When I read that admirable Pa£- 
fage of HierocJes, €€ He only knows 
" how to pay Honour, who does not 
cc confound the Dignity of the Per- 
" fon honour'd, but in the firft Place 
" offers himfelf a Sacrifice, and frames 
" his Soul into the divine Image, and 
" prepares his Mind, as a Temple, for 
" theReception of the divineLight |"$ 
I am difpos'd to believe that the Hea- 
then MoraJiJi had been converfant in 

* Met. 1 . v. 156, &c. 
§ Annal. i$\ p. 394.. 

H In Aur. Car. p. 24.. Ed* Carab. fy Needham. 
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the Writings of the Difciples and Fol- 
lowers of J ejus Chrifi ; who exhort 
all Cbriftians to offer their Souls and 
Bodies a pure and living Sacrifice to 
God their Saviour*; who tell them 
they muft be renew'd after the divine 
Image | $ and warn them to preferve 
their Chaftity and Purity with all Di- 
ligence, becaufe they arc the Temples 
of the Holy Gboftf. 

Philo the Jew , a very eloquent 
and learned Author, gives great Light 
to the ISfew ^eftanient Writers. That 
Place in the Hebrews which treats of 
our Saviour's being an High Priefi 
that had no Sin of his own, only that 
of others to facrifice and atone for ** f 
is exa&ly parallel'd by that wonder- 
ful Paffage : r O n^Jg d\foia%v up%ft- 

IyiiuAtvv i^lf. And his Notion of the 
Logos and divine Mediator betweei*' 
God and Man, is exa6Hy conformable 

i ■ — — — —i— i— — —i— — ■ — ^— ^— *— 

* Rom. xii. i. f Cor. iii. 16, 17. vi. 19. 

|| Cor. iii. 18. ** Hcb. vli. %6, 17. 

to 
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to what infallible Authority delivers 
to tis cortcernitfg thofe venerable 2>0- 
firirtes. The Logos, fays he, has this 
Ffftr'rfege wfcmtd hh» by hk Father, 
that he fhoufcl ffend the ^tStfe^, 
in the midft between GW and his 
Creatures \ that is, aft fffterceffor for 
Mortals with the Immortal^ a Legate 
of the Rufef to his Subfe&s: He is 
fteithef begotten as Mortals, nor un- 
begotten as God. Hef intercedes with 
God, that he witl not deftrby his 
Creature ; and affufes the Creature, 
that the merciful God will not lay afide 
the Cafe of his own Work alia Crea- 
tion. Sr. fW, in the ftrft Chapter 
of his &blkwe Efiftle to the Hebrews, 
aflerts, that the Son <si Ged H the 
Brightne6 of his Father's Glory, and 

the exprds Image of his Perfm ; anil 
Aat by him fee firft CYeattd,* atad ever 
force pwfenres arid fatfahtf the Praffitf 
of the Univerfe : Whfcfr tV6ntfe*ftf 
Paffage is illuilrated by Atff eXCellem: 
Remark olt WsrA .* AS^ %&* ***** 

F That 
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That a Man cannot attain to the full 
Knowledge of his Duty, nor be able 
rightly to difcharge it, withoutyfc/<fr- 
natural AJJiJlance, and the Dire<ftions 
of God's Eternal Spirit, is an impor- 
tant Do<3xine in the /acred Volumes, 
prefs'd and inculcated almoft in every 
Page. Pythagoras, Plato, Cicero, and 
all the approved Moralijls in the Pagan 
World, acknowledge the Soundnefs 
and Neccflity of this Dodtrine. Xe- 
nophon, in the Conclufion of his 
O Economics, affirms, that no Man 
can fuccefsfully govern Mankind, un- 
lefs he be a divine Perfon 5 that is, 
aflifted in the Adminiftration, as well 
as rais'd to the Honour, by God. 
Seneca fays, a Mind moderate and 
excellent is mov'd and influenc'd by 
celeftial Power. We learn the won- 
derful Propagation oiChriflianity from 
the forenam'd Epiftle of Pliny to his 
Matter Trajan, from Suetonius, Taci- 
tus, and Lucian. 

The invincible Courage of the 
Primitive Cbrijlians, and their fteady 

Ad- 
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Adherence to their Religion, notwith- 
ftanding all manner of Torments, and 
Death in its moft formidable Shapes, 
was the Triumph of their Cauje, and 
the Aftonifhment and Confufion of 
their Pagan Perfecutors. Pliny is 
more full upon this Poiftt* than any 
other relating to the Cbrijlians. The 
Royal Philojbpber takes notice of the 
Chriftian Bravery 5 but thro* Mifre- 
prefentation and Prejudice afcribes it 
to Obftinacy and Sullennefs of Tem* 
per *. Their exceflive; Charity and 
Goodnefs to their Fellow Cbrtjlians, 
and to their moft fierce Enemies and 
Perfecutors, is acknowledge by Lu- 
cian -f and Julian ; and their Example 
is by the latter of thefe recommended 
to the Imitation of the Pagans, in a 
Letter to the I^igh Prieft of Galatia* 
Their Intereft with Heaven, and 
the Efficacy of their Prayers, is cvi- 



* M. Ant. Med. lib. xi. cap. 3. 

f De Morte Pcrcgrini, tora. a. p. f€6, f6y. £d« 

Amftcl. 1687.. 
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defct from the forprifing Vi&ory gain'd 
ky thtflft for the Emperor Antamne 
againft the Mtrconttmi. 'Tw« in- 
fitted upon by the Cbnftisn Afohgijti 
with fticb Circuraftanccs of foil AC* 
fiiraace* as no Men, who had either 
regard to their Safety or Honour, 
would do, if they were not certain 
they could invincibly prove what they 
£> confidently affirm'd *, 

Clamdian the Heathen Poet takes 
notice of this Viftory obcain'd not by 
human Force, hot the vkihle and pe- 
culiar Favour of Heaven. St. jtuftin^ 
and feme other Cbrijiian Writers -fv 
have fpoken of the miraculous Vifto* 
ly of Tbtodofas^ agaiajft the Rebels 
B^eniusMdj&^vftcSy inArongandf 
orhtfnpfcaat Exprdfion*. But what 
is more to out Ptrrpofe, the foremen- 
t&ott'd Heathen Pwtt owns the Mira- 



* Eufeb. Ecdef.Hift. f.cap.j. Tcrtul. Apol. cap. 
7. Juftin. Martyr, u Aptb pi i g& £4«.GrafccjOxon. 

-J- S(»omcn.Ecclcf.Hift. 7. cap. 14. 
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cles of dm Vidory in chat fine Ad* 
dreft to the Emperw : 

O nixnium 4iJe£te Deo, cut fund* ab aatri* 
j£otus amiatas fayeaus, cui miitst aether, 
Et conjtjrati veniunt ad claflka veott ! 



Chap* IL 




Hofe Excellencies of the 
Ancients, which I account- 
ed for in the former Chap- 
ter, feem to foe Efficient to 
recommend them to the Eftcem and 
Study o£ ail Lovers of good and polite 
Learning : And that the young Scholar 
may ftudy them with fuitable Socceft 
and Improvement, a few Directions 
may be proper to be obfeiVd * which 
I £hali lay down in this Chapter. 
Tis in my Opinion a right Method 
to begin with the bcA ami moft ap~ 

F 3 prov'dT 
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proved ClaJJics ; and to read thofc Au- 
thors firft, which muft often be read 
over. Befides that thebeft Authors 
are eafieft to be underftood, their no- 
ble Senfe, and animated Expreffion, 
will make ftrong Impreflions upon rhe 
young Scholar's Mind, and train him 
up to the early Love and Imitation of 
their Excellencies. 

Plautus, Catullus, Terence, Virgil^ 
Horace, Ovid, Juvenal, Tibullus y 
Propertius, cannot be ftudy'd too 
much, or gone over too often. One 
Reading may fuffice for Luc an, Sta- 
tius, Valerius Flaccus, Silius ItaUcus 9 
Claudian •, tho* there will be frequent 
Occafions to confult fome of their 
particular Paflages. The fame may 
be fa id with refped to the Greet Po- 
ets: Homer, Pindar, Anacreon, Ari- 
Jlopbanes, Euripides, Sophocles, Theo- 
critus, Callimachus, muft never be 
intirely laid afide ; and will recom- 
penfe as many Repetitions as a Man's_ 
Time and Affairs will allow. Hefiod % 
Orpheus, Tbeognis, Mfchylus, Lyca- 

phron % 
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pbron % Apollonius Rbodius> Nicander, 
AratuSj Oppian, Quintus Calaber, 
Hionyfius Periegetes, and N annus ^ 
will amply reward the Labour of one 
careful Perufal. Sallujl, Livy> Cice- 
ro, Cafar, and Tacitus^ defervetobe 
read feveral times; and read them ad 
oft as you pleafe, they will always 
afford frefli Pleasure and Improve- 
ment I cannot but place the two 
Plinies after thefe illuftrious Writers j 
who flourifh'd indeed, when' the JRo- 
tnan Language was a little upon the 
Declenfionj but by the Vigour of a 
great Genius, and wondrous Induftry, 
rais'd themfelves in a great meafure 
above the Difcouragements and Dis- 
advantages of the Age they liv'd in. 
In Quality and Learning, in Experi- 
ence of the World, and Employments 
of Importance in the Government, 
they were equal to the greateft of the 
Latin Writers; tho' excel I'd by fome 
of them in Language. 

The elder Plinfs Natural Hijlory 
is a Work learned, and copious, that 

F 4 enter- 
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entertain* you with all the Variety e>f 
Nature itfelf, and is pne of the great- 
eft Monuments of univerfal Know* 
ledge, and unweary'd Application, 
now extant in the World. His Geo- 
graphy, and Defcription of Herbs, 
Trees, and Animals," are of great Ufe 
to the underftanding of all the Authors 
of Rome and Greece. 

Pliny the younger is one of the 
iineft Wits that Italy has produe'd* 
he is correct and elegant, has a florid 
and gay Fancy, temper'd with Ma* 
tprfty and Soundnefs of Judgment. 
Every thing in him is exquifuely ftu* 
4y'd * and yet, in general fpeaking, 
every thing is natural and eafy. In 
his incomparable Oration in Honour 
of Trajan, he has frequent and fur- 
prifing Turns of true Wit, without 
playing and tinkling upon Sounds* 
He has exhausted th* Subjed of Pan- 
egyric, nfing every Topic and every 
JDelicacy oirraife. Herodotus, Tfa+ 
cydides, Xenopbon, Plato, Demofihtnes, 
are of the lame Merit among the 

Greeks: 
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Greeks: To which, I think, I may 
add Polybius, Lucian, and Plutarch. 
Polyiius was nobly born, a Man of 
deep Thought, and perfect Matter of 
his Snbjed : He difcovers all the My- 
Jieries of Policy , and prefehts to your 
View the inmoft Springs of thofe 
A&ions which he defcribes : His Re- 
marks and Maxims have been regarded 
by the greateft Men both in Civil and 
Military Affaire as Greeks of Prudence s 
Scipio was his Friend and Admirer j, 
Cicero, Stra&o, and Plutarch* have 
honour'd him wkh high Commenda- 
tions ; Conflantine the Great was hi* 
diligent Reader, and Brutus abridg'd 
him for his own conftant U&~ Luc i art 
is an universal Scholar, and a prodi- 
gious Wit; He v& Attic ziA neat ifchi* 
Style, clear in his Narration, and won- 
derfully facetious in his Repartees;- 
He fumifhes yem with almoft all the 
Poeticai Hifiory in fitch a diverting 
Manner, that yoo will not cafify for- 
get it 3 and i up plies the moA dry and 
barren Wit wuh a rich Plenty of 

F 5 Ma*- 
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Materials, Plutarch is an Author of 
deep Senfe, and vaft Learning ; thb* 
he does not reach his illuftrious Pre- 
decejfors in the Graces of his Language ; 
His Morals are found and noble, il- 
luftrated with a perpetual Variety of 
beautiful Metaphors and Comparifons y 
and enfore'd with very remarkable Sto- 
ries, and pertinent Examples: In his 
Lives there is a complete Account of 
all the Roman and Grecian Antiquities,. 
pf their Cuftoms, and Affairs of Peace 
and War: Thofe Writings will fur- 
nifli a capable and inquifitive Reader 
with a curious Variety of Chara£lers r 
with a very valuable Store of wife 
Remarks, and found Politics. The 
Surface is a little rough, but under lie 
vaft Quantities of precious Ore. 

Every Repetition of thefe Authors 
will bring the Reader frefh Profit and 
Satisfadtion. The reft of the ClaJJics 
muft by no means be neglected ; but 
ought once to be carefully read over,, 
and may ever after be occafionally 
confulced with much Advantage; 

The 
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The Grecian Claffics next in Value to 
thofe we have nam'd, are, Diodorus 
Si cuius, Dionyjius Halicarnajfenfis, 
Straho, Mlian, Arrian's Expedition 
of Alexander the Great, Polyanus* 
Herodian : The Latin are, Hirtius r 
yuftin, Quintus Curtius> Florus, Ne- 
pos y and Suetonius. We may with a. 
little Allowance admit that Obferva- 
tion to be juft, that he who would 
completely underftand one Clajpc r 
muft diligently read all. When zs 
young Gentleman is enter'd upon ar 
Courfe of thefe Studies, I would not 
have him to be difcourag'd at the 
Checks and Difficulties he will fome- 
times meet with : If upon clofe and 
due Confideration he cannot kitirely 
mafter any Paflage, let him proceed 
by conftant and regular Reading,, he? 
will either find in that Author he is* 
upon, or fome other on the fame* 
Subjedt, a parallel Place, that wilt 
clear the Doubt. 

The Greek Authors* wonderfully 
explain and illuftrate the £oman~ 

F & Learns 
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Learning came late to Staff, and all 
th* Latin Writm follow the Plant 
that were laid out before them by 
the g re* t Mtjitrs of Gnecc. 

They every-where imitate the 
.Qrtti$ % and in many Places tranflaie 
*eni. Compare *em together, and they 
will be a Comment to one another: 
You will by this means be enabled to 
m& a more certain judgment upon the 
liumoor aadldiom of both Languages* 
«nd both the Pleafure and Advantage 
ffcf your Reading will he double. 

In the fecond J dy Ilium of Tbfecri- 
fui *, among other Tokens that DeU 
phi* had forfaken SimtetAa, one was, 
that his Heofe was drefs'd up with 
Garlands; which was a certain Sign 
4b*t he was engag'd in a frefh Amour, 
and was bringing home either a Wife 
Of a Miftref* Such Solemnities were 
nfeai upon both thefe Qccafrons. In 
particular, that k was a Sign that * 
Marriage was to be celebrated, Ov/Wj 

* Var. i jrj. 

ad- 
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adipimWe for htsKnowIedge and agree- 
able Defcriptions of the Religious and 
Cm/ Cuftorns of the Greeks and Ro- 
tnanS) aflures us in his Account of the, 
Preparation* for theNuptiak ofPerJeup 
and Andromeda ; where we have par- 
ticular Notice taken of this Circum- 
ftance ; 

Largisratiamurodoribiisigaesj 



SercaquQ dependent tcrfkfc — — * 

Brodeus has quarrell'd with the 
common Reading ki the feeoftd Epi- 
gram aiVkewrituS'f, 



where he has peremptorily thrown 
out fAiph^ and offer'd Reafoos why 
/j,i*lob*> fhould take place t But in my 
Opinion his Coajeaare i« fpoiTd, and 
the reje&ed Reading afcerUi»'dy by 
the Authority of Horace, who ia the 

1 1 ■ . 1 1 1 1 1 1 i nr 1 ■ > ■ 
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fiftccnthOde of his firft Book of Lyrics*, 
feems'to have this Paflage in view: 

■ Grataque foeminis 

Imbelli cytbara carmina divides. 

Which our great Spenfer imitates -f^: 

And all the while moft heav'nly Melody 
About the Bed fweet Mufic did divide, 
Him to beguile of Grief and Agony. 

That daring Expreflion in Virgil- 



Nee audit cur r us habenas |J, is a lite- 
ral Tranflation of Pindar's appal* 

Horace, in that fine Paflage § > 

' Hie \Cupido] virentis & 

Do&ae pfallere Cbiae 
Pulcris excubat in genis, 



* Vcr. H , , ,. + Fai q^ h 

I 2 . V* 7 « o« * 

has. 

4 
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has borrowed both the Notion and 
Expreffion of Sophocles * ; 

By a careful Comparifon of the 
Greek and Latin Writers, you will 
fee how judicioufly the latter imitated 
the former $ and will yourfelf be qua- 
lify 'd with greater Pleafure and Succefs 
to read and imitate both. By obferv- 
ing what Advantages Virgil has made 
of Homer in his Mneid y and of Theo- 
critus in his Pajlorals ; how cleanly 
Horace has apply'd feveral Places out 
of Anacreon, and other Lyrics, to his 
own Purpofe* you will learn to collect 
precious Stores out of the Ancients; 
to transfufe their Spirits into your Lan- 
guage with as little Lofs as poflible $ 
and to borrow with fo much Modefty 
and Difcretion, as to make their Riches 



* Antigone, v. 794, &c* 

your 
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your own, without the Scandal of 
unfair Dealing. It will be convenient 
and pleafant to. compare Authors to- 
gether, that were Countrymen and 
Fellow-Citizens, as Euripides, Tbuey- 
dideSj Xenopkon : That were Contem- 
forarieSy as Theocritus and Callima- 
cbus : That writ in the fame DiaUfit, 
a$ Anacreon a nd Herodotus in the Ionic* 
Theocritus, Pinder, and CaUimachus, 
upon Cere$ and the Bath of Pallas, in 
the Doric: That writ upon the fame 
Subjed, as Apolknius, Valerius Flac~ 
cus, and Theocritus, on the Combat 
of / olfax and Amycus, and the Death 
of £Fy/*f . $allujl r s polite and curious 
Hiftory of Catiline's Confpiracy, and 
Tullfs four glorious Orations upon 
the fame Subje<a, are the brightcft 
Commentaries upon each other. The 
Hijiorian and? the Orator icarce dis- 
agree m 086 Particular; and «W/^/2 
has left behind him an everlaiHng 
Monument of his Candor and Impar- 
tiality, by owning and commending, 
the Confuh Vigilance, aadme* itarious 

Set- 
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Services ; tho' theft two great Men 
bad the Misfortune to be violent Ene- 
mies. He that praifes and honour* 
an Adversary, {hews his own Gene>- 
rofity and Juftice, by proclaiming his 
Adverfary's eminent Merits. 

By Qornpzxinfydutbors after thi* Me- 
thod, what feems difficult in on«, will 
be cnfy in another $ what one expreflfe* 
ihort, another will in large upon 5 and 
if fome of them do not furniih us 
with all the Variety of the Diakft 
and Idioms of the Language, the reft 
will fupply thofe Defe&s. It will 
likewife be neceflary for the young 
Scholar diligently to remark and 
commit to Memory the Religious and 
Civil Cujioms of the Ancients: An 
accurate Knowledge of them will 
make him capable to difcern and re* 
lilh the Propriety of an Author's 
Words, and tne Elegance and Grace* 
of his Allufions. When &. Paul 
fpeaks of his fpcedy approaching Mar- 
tyr dom^ he ufes this Expreffion -, 'Ey* 
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pi? %h tf-Tr&Sb/^ * • Which is an AI- 
lufion to that univerfal Cuftom of the 
World, of pouring Wine or Oil on 
the Head of the ViSlim immediately 
before it was flain. The Apoftles 
emphatical Word fignifies Wine- 
is juft now pouring on my Head, I 
am juft going to be facrific'd to Pagan 
Rage and Superftition. That Paffage 
of St. Paul, For I think that God hath 
fet forth us the Apt files laji, as it were y 
appointed to Death For we are made 
a SpcSlacle unto the World, and to 
Angels, andtoMen-f; is all exprefs'd 
in Agoniftical Terms, and cannot be. 
undcrftood without taking the Allu- 
fion that it manifeftly bears to the 
Roman Gladiators, which came Iaft 
upon the Stage at Noon, and were 
mark'd out for certain Slaughter and 
Deftru&ion ; being naked, with a 
Sword in one Hand, and tearing one 
another in pieces with the other ; where- 
as thofe who fought the wild Beafts 
" ■ 

* iTim. to. it. f i Con to. 9, 
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in the Morning, were allow'd Wea- 
pons offenfive and defenfive, and had 
a Chance to come off with Life. The 
moft ancient Way of giving Sentence 
among the Greeks, and particularly 
the Athenians, was by black and white 
Pebbles, call'd -\ityzu Thofe Judges 
who put the black ones into an Urn, 
pafs'd Sentence of Condemnation up- 
on the Perfon try'dj and thofe who 
put in the white, acquitted and fav'd. 
Hence we may learn the Significancv 
and Beauty of our Saviour's Words 
in St. Jobn y ¥0 him that overcometh 3 
I will give a white Stone*. I, who 
am the only Judge of the whole 
World, will pais the Sentience of Ah- 
folution upon my faithful Servants, 
and the Champions of my Crofs ; and 
crown them with the inert imable 
Rewards of immortality and Glory. 
There are innumerable Places, both 
in the J acred Clajfks and the others, 
which are not to be underflood with- 



Rcv. ii. j. 

out 
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out a competent Knowledge of An" 
tiquities. I call the Writers of th e 
New tfejtament the Sacred Claffics > 
and {hall, in a proper Place, endea- 
vour fully to prove, that they de- 
ferve the high* ft Character for the 
Purity of their Language, as well as 
the Vigour of their Senfe, againft 
the Ignorance of fome, and the Info- 
lence of others, who have fallen very 
rudely upon them with refpedt to 
their Style. Every Scholar, and eve* 
ryCbriJiian, isoblig'd, totheutmoft 
of his Abilities, to defend thofe ve- 
nerable Authors againft all Exceptions, 
that may in any refpeft tend to di- 
minifh their Value. I cannot but 
be of the Opinion of thofe Gentle- 
men, who think there is Propriety in 
the Expreflion, as well as Sublimity 
in the Sentiments of the New Tefia- 
ment $ and efteem that Man as bad a 
Otitic, who undervalues its Language, 
as he is a Cbrijiian, who denies its 
t)o£lrines. 

The 
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The, Claffk Scholar n?mft by no 
means be fa mtjch warning to his 
own Duty, Pleafure, and Improve- 
ment, as to n*gle& *he Study of the 
New *te ft anient; but tmift be perpe- 
tually oonvctfaiu ir> thofe ineftimaMe 
Writings whjch feave all the Trea- 
Jiires of divine IVifdotn, and the Words 
of eternal Life in them. The beft 
Way will be to mate them the firft 
and laft of all your Studies, to open 
and clofe the Day with that facred 
Book, wherein you have a feithful and 
rood entertaining Hifiory of that 
bleflcd and miraculous Work of the 
Redemption of the World, and ibre 
Dire&ions how to qualify and inride 
yourfelf for the great Safoatim pur^ 
chas'd by jfefus. 

This Exercife will comjK>jfe y^Qf 
Thoughts into the fvweteft Serenity 
and Chearfulnefs; and happily een- 
fecrate all your Time and Sttrdks to 
God. After you have? read 5 the Greek 
Teftament once ove* wkhf Care and 
Deliberation, I humbly recommend 

to 
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to your frequent and attentive Perufal 
thefe following Chapters: 

St. Matthew 5. 6. 7. 25. 26. 27, 28. 

St. Mark it 13. 

St. Ltfjfo 2. 9. 15. "16. 23. 24. 

St. John 1. 11. 14. .15, 16. 17. 19. 

20, ,A 

ASts 26. 27. 
Romans 2. 8.. 12. 

1 Cor. 3. 9. 13. 1,5. 

2 G?r. 4. 0., 11. „ 
Ephej: ! 4. 5. 6. 
Philipp. 1. 2. 3. 
CW^.' 1. 3; 

1 c //^.' 2. 5. 

1 27w. 1. 6. 

2 T/w. 2, 3, 
Philemon. 

ifoA 1. 4. 6. 11. 12. 

1 St. Peter all. 

2 St. P^r all. 
St. Jude. 

1 Sc. John 1. 3. 
ifcitf/. I. 18. 19, 20.^ 



In 
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In this Collection you'll find the 
Book of God, written by the Evange- 
Jijis and Apoftles, comprised in a moft 
admirable and compre icnfive Epitome* 
A true Critic will discover numerous 
Inftances of every Sryle in Perfe&ion; 
every Grace and Ornament of Speech 
more chafte and beautiful, than the 
moft ^dmir'd and ihining Paflages of 
the fecular Writers. 

In particular, the Defcription of 

God> and the future State of heavenly 

Glory, in St. Paul and St. Peter, St. 

James and St. John, as far tranfeend 

the Defcriptions of Jupiter and Olym- 

pus, which Homer, and Pindar, and 

Virgil give us, as the Thunder and 

Lightning of the Heavens do the 

Rattling and Flafhes of a Salmoneus; 

or the eternal Jehovah is fuperior to 

the Pagan Deities. In all the New 

Tejtament, efpecially thefe feledl Paf- 

fages, God delivers to Mankind Laws 

of Mercy, Myfteries of Wifdom, and 

Rules of Happinefs, which Fools and 

Madmen ftupidly negleft, or impioufly 

fcorn $ 
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fear** while ail tkc beft aftdt brigfecfl: 
Beings i» &e Uftiverte regard thett* 
with facred Actuation, *&§ conte*»- 
pfore them with Wmdtr, awd tfartf. 
porting Bdigtot* Thefe Studies, wi A 
a fuitafck Chriftian Pra^tee, (wfcicfc 
cbey fo loildljr call for, &&d fo pathe- 
tically preftf) wilt fai fc y$t* above all 
vtxariou* Fears, &&d cklod^g Hopes; 
and keep you from putting ate trfldtie 
Valoe \spo9i either the Ekquenee or 
Brtyeymetm of *fci$ Wofld. 

Th&t we finay ftilt qualify duribfves 
the hater to read sad relkh the CAt/t 
Jks y we mtrffc ferioufly ftinty the old 
Gra£ and £<*//// Critic*. Of thfc 
firft are AriJiotk y Diotyjiw Longtime 
and Dionyfks of Halicarntffus : Of 
the totter are f*#f, Hatate, and 
Quhailim. fhefe are excellent v&* 
*iwrs, whkh fcad their Readers to 
the Fountam'h&td oi tfut 8etift and 
SubJuuwy 5 teach fih*a* Che &ft aad 
infallible Prmcipks of Cfcrtvindrtg arirf 
moving. Efyuente y and ttWal a41 th* 
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Myjiery and Delicacy of good Writing. 
While they judicioufly difcover the 
Excellencies of other Authors, they 
fuccefsfully (hew their own ; and are 
glorious Examples of that Sublime they 
pr aife. They take off the general Dif- 
taftefulnefs of Precepts j and Rules, 
by their dextrous Management, have 
Beauty as well as Ufefulnefs. They 
were, what every true Critic muft be, 
Perfons of great Reading and happy 
Memory, of a piercing Sagacity, and 
elegant Tafte. / They praife without 
Flattery or partial Favour ; and cen- 
fure without Pride or Envy. We 
(hall ftill have a completer Notion 
of the Perfections and Beauties of the 
Ancients, if we read the choiceft Au- 
thors in our own tongue, and (ome 
of the beft Writers of our neighbour 
Nations, who always have the An- 
cients in view, and write with their 
Spirit and Judgment. We have a glo* 
rious Set of Poets, of whom I fhall 
only mention a few, which are the 
chief, Spencer, Sbahefpeare^ Miltott % 

G Waller. 
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Wallet Denbam, Cowley, Dryden, 
Prior, Addifon, Pope, who arc in- 
fpir'd with the true Spirit of their 
Predetejfors of Greece and Rome, and 
by whofc immortal Works the Re- 
putation <of the Englijb Poetry is rais'd 
much above that of any Language in 
Europe. Then we have Prqfe Wri- 
ter* of all Profeffions and Degrees, 
and upon a great Variety of Subjects, 
true Admirers and great Matters of 
the old Chfftcs and Critics $ who ob- 
fbrve their Rules, and write after their 
Modek We have Raleigh, Claren- 
don* 'Temple, Taylor, Tdhrtfon, Sharp, 

Sprat, South • with a great many 

others both dead and living, that I 
have not time to name, tho' I efteem 
'em not inferior to the illuftrious Few 
I have mentioned > who are in high 
Eibsem with all Readers of Tafte and 
Diftin&ion, and will be long quoted 
26 bright Examples of good Senfe and 
fine Writing. Horace and uirifiotle 
will be read with greater Delight and 
Improvement, if we join with them 

the 
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\he Duke of Buckingham's EJfay on 
*Poetry, Rofcommons Tranflation of 
Horace's Art of Poetry, and Effay on 
Tranjlated Verfe , Mr. Pope's Effay 
ton Criticifm, and Difcourfes before 
"Homer, Dry dens Critical Pre facet 
and Difcourfes, all the Spe&atofs 
that treat upon Clafpcal Learnings 
'particularly the juftly admir'd and 
celebrated Critic upon Milton 's Pa- 
radife Loji^ Daciet upon Ariftotle** 
Poetics, Boffu on Epic Poetry, Boi- 
4eau's Art of Poetry, and Refle&ions 
on Longinus, Dr. Felton's JDiJferta- 
f tion on the ClaJJics, and Mr. Trapp** 
Poetical Pretentions* Thefe Gentle- 
men make a true Judgment and XJCc 
of the Ancients : They efteem it 4 
Reputation to own they admire 'em, 
and borrow from 'em ; and make a 
grateful Return by doing Honour to 
their Memories, and defending them 
againft the Attacks of fome oyer- for* 
ward Wits, who furioufly envy their 
Fame, and infinitely fall fhort of their 
Merit. I fhall put an end to this Ef> 

Q z fay, 
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Jay, after I have recommended a few 
Books more to the young Clajfic 
Scholar. 

Dr. Potter's Greek Antiquities, Dr. 
Kennefs Roman Antiquities, and JL/wj 
of the Poets, and Mr. Eachard's Re- 
man Hifiory, are Books of excellent 
Ufe for the underftanding of the Greek 
and Latin Authors ; and he who ftu- 
flies 'em carefully will read on without 
many Difficulties, and have little occa- 
sion for any other Helps of the fame 
Nature. Thefe learned and induftrious 
Gentlemen write in a clear Style, and 
cafy Method ; they have made their 
Colle&ions with fo much Care and 
Judgment, that in their Books there 
is all the Cheapnefs and Convenience 
of Abridgments ; and you fcarce want 
any of the Satisfaction of voluminous 
Folios, and coftly Treafures of Anti- 
gutties. Here I would fain beg 
Room among the Clajics for three 
primitive Writers of the Church, St. 
Cbryfojiom, Minutius Felix, and Lac~ 

tantius. 
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fantius. St. Cbryfojiom is eafy and 
plea fan t to new Beginners ; and ha& 
written with a Purity and Eloquence 
which have been the Admiration of 
all Ages. This wondrous Man in a 
great meafure poffefles all the Excel- 
lences of the moft Valuable Greek 
and Roman Clajpes. He has the In- 
vention, Copioufnefs and Perfpicuky 
of Cicero $ and all the Elegance and 
Accuracy of Compofition which is 
admif d xnlfocrates ; with much great- 
er Variety and Freedom. According as 
his Subject requires, he has the Eaft- 
nefs and Sweetnefs of Xenopbon> and 
the pathetic Force and rapid Simpli- 
city of Bemoftbermi* His Judgment 
is exquifite, his Images noble, his 
Morality fenfible and beautiful. No 
Man underftands human Nature to 
greater Perfection, nor has a happier 
Power of Perjuajkn. He is always 
clear and intelligible upon the loftieft 
and greatefl: Subject 5 and fublime and 
noble upon the leaft. 

G 3, The 
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The Dialogue of Minutius is judi- 
cious and elegant, clofe and perfpicu- 
ous. The Critics have indeed charg'd 
him with want of the Roman. Pu* 
rity in fome Places ; but if he has in a 
few Paflages a little Spice of the Afru 
can Dial eft, 'tis the leaft imaginable^ 
.He is full of lively and inftru&ive Sen- 
tences, which almoft equal the Num- 
ber of the Periods ; which Sentences 
naturally refult from his Subjeft, and 
are neatly interwoven with the Thread 
and Contexture of his Difcourfe. He 
argues with convincing Reafon, and 
rallies with agreeable Satire and Sharp- 
nds. His Wit is true Sterling, folid 
and bright, of intrinfic Value, and 
unallay'd Luftre. He clears Cbriftia- 
nity from the vileAfperfions which the 
Pagan Difputant threw upon it, and 
retorts his Charge upon hi? Adverfary's 
Religion with fucn becoming Vehe- 
mence and Evidence of Truth, that he 
demonftrates himfelf to be the moft 
dangerous Opponent that could be 
fear'd agaiqft a bad Caufe, as well as 

the 
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the nobleft Advocate and ableft Cham- 
pion chat could be defir'd for a good 

one. 

LaBanrius has fa* much of the 
Strength and Beauty of the great Ro- 
man Pbilofopber and Orator, that he 
has gain'd the honourable Character of 
the Chrijiian Cicero. No Man writ 
with equal Purity after the Decay of 
the Latin Tongue 5 fbarce any Man 
fo like Cicero in its State of Perfection. 
Both the Chrijiian \ Apologifis under- 
ftand all the Rites and Ceremonies 
of the Grecian and Roman Religion ; 
and 1 are perfectly acquainted with all 
their Authors. They happily em- 
plby the Arguments of the Pagan' 
Pbilofopber s y the Accounts of their 
Hiftorians, and the Eloquence of 
their Poets and Orators, to defend 
and adorn the Chrijiian Cauje. They 
turn the Artillery of their Heathen 
Enemies againft them ; prove their 
pretended Gods to be mere Mortals, 
by the Conceflions of their moft zea- 
lous IFerJhippers ; and triumph over 

G 4 Roman: 
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Roman Superjlition by- the Force o£ 
Roman Eloquence. 

It were to be wifll'd that Gentle- 
men, who write upon moral and di- 
vine Subjects in Latin would dili- 
gently read and ftudy thefe two Chri- 
ftian Writers, together with Tulfy's 
PhilofophicalWorks ; that they might 
gain to themfelves a Style neatly ex- 
preffive, and fuitable to the Nature of 
their Subjeft. 

Some learned Men, not duly con- 
fidering that every Subject hath its pe- 
culiar Style and Method of Manage- 
ment, have jumbled together the Ex- 
preflions of Poets, MoraMs, Hifto- 
rians, and Oratory with fuch an odd 
and unnatural Confufion, that tho* 
moft of the Words, and fome of the 
Phrafes andModes of Speech have been 
Roman, yet the whole Piece has been 
barbarous. So that by improper £x- 

Ereffions and very faulty Language they 
ave loft theReputation,and the World 
the Benefit of good Learning. We 

have 
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liavc in our Language a happy Vari- 
ety of very excellent Books 0? Morality 
and Religion, which (hould be upper- 
moft in ourThoughts, and neareft our 
Hearts ; as, to name a few out of great 
numbers, Dr. Scot's Cbriftian Life^ Dr. 
Jenkiris Reafonablenefs of thcCbr0ian : 
Religion y Dr. Stanhope's Commentary 
on the Epiftles and Go/pels, and his' 
admir'd Verfion of the Imitation of 
Ghrifl, Mr. Reeves 's Apologies, Dr. 
Goodmans Winter Evening Conferen- 
ces, and Parable of the Prodigal % 
cannot but very earneftly recommend 
to my young Scholar the Whole Duty 
of Man, Mr. Neljbn of 'the Peajfs 
and Fajls of the Church of England^ 
Bifhop Pear/on on the Apoftles Greedy 
Mr. T^rapp's Difcourfes againft unfet- 
tled Notipns^ and want of Principles 
in Religion, and Dr. Bijfts Beauty of 
Hotihefs in the Common Prayer. The- 

/Fitf/* £)&/y 2/ -^^ w ^ ^ °^ Won- 
derful Ufe to form the young Scho- 
lar's Style, and fettle his Morals. The 
ificthod and Divifions of chat Boole 

G 5 are 
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are clear and regular ; the Arguments 
refiftlefs, and the Language fuperla- 
tively pure and unattested. Tis eafily 
understood by the Ignorant, and ex- 
tremely admired by the Learned. 

In Mr. Nelforts excellent Book 
there is a good Account of all the Ef- 
Jintial Articles of Chriflianity, and 
the venerable Cujioms of the univer- 
fat Church. He was accurately ac- 
quainted with the Writings and Lives 
Of the Primitive Chriftians ; and ex- 
irefs'd their heavenly Zeal and devout 
ipirit in his own. In this Book, and 
the reft of his Writings, you will find 
the Reading of a judicious Scholar, 
the Piety of a ferious Chrifiian^ and 
the Politenefs of a fine Gentleman 
happily united. Bifhop Pearfon had 
a wonderful Genius, and folid Judg- 
ment, with an immenfe Collection of 
Reading and acquired Learning, tho- 
roughly digefted and happily apply'd. 
His plain and mafculine Style fully 
and adequately exprefles his noble 
Sejife, and keeps the true Medium 

betwixt 
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betwixt Negligence and Affeftation. 
His Explications and Proofs of t\it Ar- 
ticles of our holy Faith are fo bright 
and ftrong, fo orthodox and com- 
plete, that a judicious Reader will 
icarce expe£t any farther Satisfa&ion 
in this State. 

Mr, Trapfs divine Difcourfes are 
a glorious Confirmation of the moft 
awful Points of CbriJUanity, and a* 
vigorous Confutation of the Cavils of 
the Men of Latitude and Frte-Tbinh* 
ing -, the canting Terms by which they 
varnidi over their Loofeneis of Notion, 
and Infidelity. This Gentleman hz$ 
a peculiar Talent fairly and clearly to 
ftate his Cafe, and to bring hi9 Argu- 
ment ro an Iflue in a few clean and* 
choice Periods : His Judgment andWit 
are fo happily tempered, that his moil 
abfira&ed Reafonings are dear and 
pleafant; and his Performances in the 
gayeft and polit&t Parts of Learnings 
are fubftantial and rational As he has 
the feveral very valuableQuaIification& 
of &n excellent Critic, itef x andD/- 

6 6< vine* 
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vine, in his Writings you will find forer 
Preservatives again ft unfettled Notion* 
both in Religion and Learning 5 and 
be inftrufted in the fundamental Rules 
and Principles of regular tfbinkingy. 
Writing and Living. Dr. Biffe's Book 
is a (hort, comprehenfive and beauti- 
ful Rationale on the Common-Prayer : 
which he admires with pious Zeah> 
and defends with convincing Argu- 
ment His found Reafoning and fe- 
led: Reading are enforced and adorn- 
ed by a pure and emphatical Style, by 
graceful Turns, and Variety of elegant 
and proper Allufions. I cannot but 
here repeat what I faid before, of the 
Advantage of reading the beft Authors 
feveral times over. There muft needs 
be Pleafure and Improvement in a 
Repetition of fuch Writers as have 
frefh Beauties in every Sedtion, and 
new Wonders arifing in every new 
Page. . 

One fuperficialReadingexhaufts the 
fmall Stores of a f uperficial Writer ; 
but the genuine Ancients, and thofe 

who 
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who wrife with their Spirit; and after 
their Pattern, are deep and full. An' 
ill-written loofeBook is like a formal 
Common-place Fop, who has a Set 
of Phrafes and Stories,, which in a 
Converfation or two are all run over:' 
The Man quickly impoverishes him- 
felf, and in a few Hours becomes per- 
fectly dry and infipid. 'But the eld 
Clajtcs, and their genuine Followers 
among the Moderns, are like a rich 
natural Genius, who has an unfailing 
Supply of good Senfe on allOccafions'; 
and gratifies his Company with a per- 
petual and charming Variety. 
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The Second Part. 

Chap. I. 

B Hetoric is the Art or Faculty 
of Speaking and Writing 
•with Elegance and Digni- 
ty, in order to inftrutl, per- 
Juade, and fleafe. Grammar only 
teaches Plainnefs and Propriety: Rhe- 
toric 
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toric lays thefe for its Foundation, and 
raifes upon them all the Graces of 
Tropes and Figures. Elegance confifts 
in the Purity and Clearnefs of the Lan- 
guage. Purity requires choice and pro- 
per Words, not foreign, and fuch as arc 
not yet adopted into the Language you 
write or fpeak in ; nor obfolete, or fuch 
as are grown into Difufe with polite 
Gentlemen andScholars. This is chiefly 
gain'd by ftudying the beft Aut&ors, by 
converfing with refin'd Company, and 
by frequent and careful Compofition$ 
To obtain Pcrfpicuity or Clearnefs, a 
fullKnowledge of ourSubjeA, and fre- 
quent clofe Meditation upon it, are ne- 
ceflary. We muft likewife avoid am- 
biguous Words, a dry Brevity, a con- 
fus'd Length of Periods, and too large 
a Train of Metaphors together. Dig- 
nity arifes from fublime Thoughts, 
noble Tropes^ and moving Figures. 
Tropes alter and &ffe£t fingle Words: 
Figures afieft and enliven whole Sen- 
tences. A Trope is a Word remold 

from 



* 
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from its fir ft and natural Signification^ 
and apply' d with- Advantage to ano± 
ther Thing, which it does not origi- 
nally mean's but only ftands for it, a* 
it has a Relation to or Connexion with 
it : As in this Sentence, God \s my 
Rock. Here the Trope lies in the 
Word Rock; which, 'tis plain, in its 
primary and proper Senfe, fignifiesno- 
thing lefs than the Hope and Truft 
Mankind have in that adorable Being: 
Yet becaufe a Rock is firm and im- 
moveable, and a Building founded on 
it will not fink, it excites in our Minds 
the Notion of Gods unfailing Vera* 
city, and the fteady Support which 
good Men receive from their Depen- 
dence on him. The Neceffity and 
tt Ufe of Tropes will be made plain in a 
few Words. 

i. No Language furnifhes us* with 
a fufficient Number of proper and 
plain Words fully to exprefs all our 
Thoughts. The A/iWofMan kof an 
aftoniihing Capacity and Extent, and 
has a numberlefs Store of Notions 5 

therefore 
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therefore being often diftrefs'd for 
want of allow'd and appropriate Terms 
to utter her Conceptions in, fhe turns 
Things all ways ; confiders them in 
their different Relations 5 and views 
them in all their various Afpe&s and 
Appearances : That (he may be en- 
abled to declare her Meaning in ftrit- 
able Terms, and communicate her* 
felf intelligibly and forcibly to Per- 
fons {he has Converfation with. When 
we know not a Man's Name which 
we have occafion to fpeak of, we de- 
fcribe him by his Features, Profet- 
fion, Habit, Place of Abode, Ac- 
quaintance, $nd other Circumftances y 
till by fuch a Defcription he is as welt 
known to the People we fpeak to, as 
if we had at firft given him his peculiar 
Name, and diftinguifhing Title. 

2. Trope* are us*d for the fake of 
an agreeable Variety \ they divert the 
Mind, and revive Attention,, when it 
begins to flag and be weary. In ma- 
ny Cafes there is an abfolute Neceffity 
fcr the Writer or Speaker to repeat 

th$ 
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the fame Thing feveral times ; 
fore to prevent the Ofisnce which the 
Repetition of it in the feme Words 
might probably give, he carefully 
diverfifiea his Expreffion,, and judi- 
cioufly intermixes plain and figurative- 
Language. So he carries on his 
Reader or Hearer with fuch conti- 
nual Plea&re, that he is infenfible of 
the Length of the Difcourfe ; and 
when 'tis concluded , only wiffies it 
had been, longer. As a Traveller, if 
he has a good Road v and fair Weather, 
if he be entertained, as he pafles 
along,, with Vl&riety of Landfcapcs, 
and pleafant Profpedts of Groves, 
Meadows, Parks, and fine Houfes, 
never considers or regrets the Length 
of the Way; but comes in frefh and 
chearful to his Journey's End* Tropes 
increafe the Stores of Language, by 
exchanging, or bono wing what it has 
not;. "lis by the Help of Tropes that* 
nothing in Nature wants a Name. 

3, Tropes add wonderful Ornament 
sod Emphafis to a Difcourfe * and 

often 
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often give the Mind a brighter and 
ftronger Idea of a iPhing than proper 
Words, We receive much of our 
Knowledge into the Mind by the out- 
ward Senfes : And Comparifons drawn 
from Things fenfible and pleafant 
( fuch as the moft florid Tropes are ) 
come eafy and agreeable to the Mindv 
as exempting it from that fever^Stu- 
dy and Application, which is necef- 
fary for the Difcovery of thofe Truths 
which do not immediately fall under 
the Notice of our Senfes. Such are 
the Properties and fublime Powers of 
human Souls, the Attributes and 1 Ma- 
jefty of Almighty God; which are in 
themfelves the mod: venerable Truths 
in Nature, and of the higheft Impor- 
tance to Mankind. A good and beau- 
tiful Trope often gives us a clearer 
Appreheniion of thefe Things, than 
large Difcourfes that are obfcurd and 
encumbered by perplex d Reafoniftg 
and endlefe Divisions. Thus 'tis the 
Cuftom of the divine Writers to de- 

fcribc the blejfed God with human 

Shape 
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Shape and Eyes, to put into his Hands 
all thelnftruments of War, and tor 
arm him with Thunder and Light- 
ning i that by the Terror of thefe fen* 
fible and well-known Things they may 
give Men awful Apprehenfions of his 
invifible and refiftlefe Power , and 
make lafting Impreffions upon their 
Minds. Virgil calling the two Scipio 9 * 
the Thunderbolts of War, represents 
the rapid Speed and victorious Progrefs 
of their Arms with more Emphafis 
than all the plain Terms of the Roman 
Language could have done. Whei* 
to defcribe the Pleafantnefs of a ricfr 
Harveft, the Writer fays, the Fields 
laugh and fing; heraifes in the Mind 
a more gay and delightful Imagination* 
both of the Fruitfulnefs of the Crop r 
and the Chearfulnefs of the Seafon, 
than a long and particular Relation, in 
the heft chofen plain Words, could 
have faia'cf/ Tropes at firft, in the rude 
Times of the World, us'd for Necef- 
fity, were fbon found to be ornamental,* 
a&d to give Strength and Gracefulnef* 

to? 
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to the Turn of Mens Thoughts :. As 
Garments firft put on for the neceflary 
Defence of the Body againft the Seve- 
rities of the Weather, were quickly 
found to be ferviceable to fct off the 
comely Proportions, and add to the 
Dignity of tne Body itfelf. 

4. Mankind are mightily pleafed 
with a feafonable and feledt Trope, 
becaufe it exprefles the Boldnefi and 
Curiofity of an Authors Fancy, which 
is not content with Things near and 
vulgar only j but fteps out of the 
common Way to fetch in fomething 
noble, new and furprifing. By an 
expreflive and beautiful frope a frefh 
Notion is ftarted to entertain the Mind, 
and yet it is not taken off from the 
Subject before it ; only fees it placed 
in a better and ftronger Light. That 
the young Scholar may make ufe of 
Tropes feafonably and with Advantage, 
thefe following Directions may be 
carried in mind. 

1. Be 



^ 
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i. Be Sparing and cautious in thfc 
Ufe of them, and omit them when 
they are not either as plain as proper 
Words, or more exprefiive. Trope* 
are the Riches of a Language, and 
therefore it will be anlmputation upon 
a Man to lavifti them away without , 
Difcretion. Tbo thick a Croud o( 
them encumber a Difcourfe, and 
make it obfcure and heavy ; and that 
fc juft contrary to the Nature and De- 
sign of Tropes* which is to illuflrate 
dark Truths* and relieve the labour* 
ing Thoughts. 

2. Care muft be taken that *Tropei 
hold a Proportion to the Ideas in- 
tended to be rais'd by them. And 
this may be taken in two Senfes : 
Firft, there ought to be an eafy and 
unforc'd Relation betwixt the Trope 
and the proper Word it is put for, or 
the Thing intended to be exprefs'd by 
it. When there is not this Suitable- 
nefs and Relation, the Exprefiion at 
beft will be harfh and unpleafant; 
but often barbarous and ridiculous. 

Such 
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Such was that Say ing of the Roman ex- 
jpos'd by Tully — The Commonwealth 
was caftrated by the Death ofCato. The 
Connexion between the Trope and the 
proper Word, ought to be io clofe and 
evident, that the one cannot be men- 
tioned without railing the Idea of the 
other. This Connexion is either na- 
tural or artificial : The natural is when 
the Things exprefs'd by their proper 
*nd metaphorical Names naturally re- 
femble one another* When 'tis faid a 
Man has Arms of Brafs, that Expref- 
fion readily and naturally conveys to 
one's Understanding, a Notion of the 
•extraordinary Strength and Firmnefi 
of that Man's Arms. The artificial 
Connexion depends upon U/e and 
efiablijhed Cufiom. The Turks are 
generally efteem'd a barbarous and 
cruel People; a rude and unrelenting 
Perfon is by Cuftom call'd a Turk ; 
and the frequent Ufe of it in this 
Senfe makes the Idea of the Word 
Turk raife in the Mind the Idea of a 
rude and unrelenting Man, The other 

way 
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way of preferving the Proportion 
above-mention'd is, that a Trope don't 
cxprefs more or lefs than the Thing 
requires : That Things capable of 
Heightening and Ornament be not 
debas'd and vilify'd by low Expre£ 
(ions ; nor fmall Matters over-magni- 
fy 'd by pompous and fwelling Words 
of Vanity. Euripides is cenfur'd by 
Arifiotle for calling Rowing the Ex- 
ercife of the Empire of the Oar ; and 
fo may Cat* in AgeUius for calling a 
Hill, cover'd withBrakes and Thickets, 
by the Name of a Wart. But if a 
Trope feem to be a little harfh, and 
yet is neceflary, and very fignificant, 
you may mollify and fmooth it by a 
good Epithet ^ or in a few Words with- 
out Formality, begging the Reader or 
Hearer to pardon the Expreffion. 

3. A Trope ought to be obvious 
and intelligible : and therefore muft 
not be fetch'd from Things too remote, 
fo as to require much Reading and 
Learning to apprehend it. If a Man, 

fpeaking 
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fbeaking of a Hoiife of Debauchery, 
fays, 'tis a dangerous Rock of Youth, 
the Relation lies plain to an ordinary 
Capacity : But if he calls it the Syrtes 
of Youth, 'tis far-fetch'd and obfcure* 
becaufe few krtiow that the Syrtes are 
Sands on the Coaft. o£ .Afxic^- which 
inevitably fwallow up all the Ships 
that fall into them. 

4. No Tropes are to be us'd, which 
convey a fordid or lewd Idea to the 
Mind. Vile and debauch'd Expref- 
iions <are fure Marks pf as abje& andi 

;roveling Mind, ' apd r the filthy Over-; 

lowings of a vicious Heart. Hi who 
fo far forgets the Defign and Dignity 
of Speech, as to endeavour to poifon 
and debauch by it, inftead of inftruft- 
ing in Virtue, and pleafing Men in 
order to do them good, a£fe againfi 
Reafoh, and all the t)ec<?ncies and 
Modefty of human Mature. l \ 

To conclude : Tropes and metaphth 
rical Expreflidns are us'd either for 
NeceJJity, Emphafis^ ox Decency, For 
Nec7ffity> when we have not proper 

H Words 
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Words to declare our ^houghts * for 
t EmphaJis y when the proper Words 
we have are not (6 comprehenfive and 
fignificaat; ; for Decency, when plain 
Language would give Offence and 
Diftafte to the Reader. , 
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Chap. IL 

Containing a particular Account of tip 

chief gropes of Language. t 

* » • - * 

'et'ap H o r' is a Trope, 
by which we put ajlrdnge 
word for a proper Word, 
by reafon of its Refem- 
blance and Relation to it. All Tropes 
are, in ftrid fpeakihg, Metaphors or 
Tranjldtions ; yet this is mpre peculi- 
arly call'd fo by reafon of its conftant 
Ufe, and peculiar Beauty. But more 
plainly to diftinguilh this particular 
Trope from the general Name, it may 
be thus defin'd : A Metaphor is a £/- 
mile or Comparifdn y intended to en- 
force 



> « 
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force and illufirate the Tubing ivefpeak 
*f, without the Signs or Form of Com- 
parifon. Thus, if we fay, God is a 
Shield to good Men, it is a Meta- 
phor-, becaufe the Sign of Comparifon 
is not exprelVd, tho' the Refemblance, 
which is the Foundation of the $rope % 
is plain : As a Shield guards him that 
bears it again ft the Attacks and Strokes 
of an Enemy ; fo the Providence and 
Favour of God prote&s good Men 
from Malice and Misfortunes* But if 
the Sentence be put thus, God is as a 
Shield to good Men, then it becomes 
a Simile y or Comparifon. So in fhort, 
a Metaphor is a fir idler or clofer Com- 
parifon -, and a Comparifon a loofer 
and lefs compaft Metaphor. The Me- 
taphor is very vigorous and beautiful 
in thaS noble Paffage of my Lord 
Rof common * : 

. — — Who did ever in French Authors fee 
The comprehend ve Englijb Energy? 

* EJfay on tNHipHtdVtft, v. ft, &C 

H 2 Tl3 
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The weighty Bullion of one fterling Line, 
Drawn in Trench Wire, would thro' whole 
Pages ftiinc. 

This Irope may be taken from any 
thing which is the Objedt of any of 
our Senfes ; but that is generally the 
moft agreeable and fprightly, which 
arifes from the Senfe of Seeing-, be- 
caufe of all the Senfes Seeing is the 
moft perfect and comprehensive, the 
moft unweary'd and inquifitive, the 
moft defirable and delightful. That 
n a fine Paflage of the eloquent Arcb- 
bijhop Ttllotfon*-, « Piety and Vir- 

* tue, in Perfons of eminent Place 

* and Dignity, are feated to great 
c Advantage, fo as to caft a Luftre 
< upon their very Place, and by a 
' ftrong Reflection double the Beams 
c of Majefty." This lively way of 

Expreflion is of extraordinary Ufe in 
Defcriptions of a confiderable Length \ 



* Sermons, Folic, Lond. 1 696. p. 4/. 

it 
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it keeps the Mind pleas'd, and the At- 
tention awake. So, if an Author is 
oblig'd to give a large Account of 
Things plain, and of common Obfer- 
vation, he muft raife and ennoble them 
by ftrong and graceful Metaphors. 

-This Rule that Miracle of Reafon 
and Eloquence Tully has obferv'd in 
his elaborate Defcription of the feve- 
ral Parts of this habitable World, in 
his Books concerning the Nature of 
the Gods. So has the Prince of Latin 
Poetry in his accurate Georgics 9 where 
he has made his meaneft and coarfeft 
Subjects fine and admirable by his ju- 
dicious JJfc of Metaphors. The little 
Affairs of Shepherds and Farmers, in 
his perfed: Lines, appear with Dig- 
nity. His Defcripiions make the 
Country a Paradifc j and his Touch, 
as a noble * Wit exprefles it, turn 
every thing into Gold. Thpfe are 
admirable and very beautiful Meta- 

* Boilcau. 

H 3 phors, 
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pbors, when the Properties of rational 
Creatures are apply'd to Animals, and 
thofe of Animals to Plants and Trees: 
This way of treating a Subject gives 
Life and Beauty to the whole Crea- 
tion. We receive the flxongeft Plea- 
fure from thofe bold and comprehen- 
fivc Metaphors, which, befides the 
Illu ft ration of the Subject they are in- 
tended to raife and improve, convey 
to us a frefh and a lively Image; as 
that in Spenfer : 

t 

Vile is the Vengeance on the Aflies cold ; 
. And Envy bafc, to bark at deeping Fame. 

T §. 2. Allegory is a Continuation 
of fever al Metaphors all thro* the fame 
Sentence or Difcourfe, when one Thing 
is faid> and fometbing different is tin- 
derftood % 

* • 

Did I but purpofe to embark with thee 
On the foiQQth Surface of a Summer's Sea> 

While 
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" While gentle Zephyrs play with prolp'rous 

* - » 

- And Fortune's Favour fiifo the (Veiling Sails; 
ButwouldforfaketheShipj and make the^hore. 
When the Winds whiftle, and the Tempefb 
roar * ? 

The Ufe of an Allegory is to con- 
vey our Meaning under difguis'd 
Terms, when to fpeak it out in plain 
may not be fo fafe, fo feafonable, or 
effectual upon the Perfon we defiga 
to inftruft oy it. *Tis often likewife 
us'd for Magnificence and Loftineft, 
fo raife Wonder, and gratify Curio- 
fity. To prevent Con fufion, and want 
of Confequence and Decorum in a 
Difcourfe, an Allegory muft end as it 
begun 5 and the fame Metaphdr Y 
which was chofenat firft, beconuau'd 
to the laft. Several Allegories may be 
brought- into one Difcourfer at a tmaH 

* Prior's Henry 4ft/ Emma, p. 187. cfPoems> Lond. 
17U. 

H 4 Diftance 
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Diftancc one from another ; but eve- 
ry Particular muft be in a Sentence 
diftindt from the reft, intirely of a 
Pfece, and muft admit nothing fo- 
reign. To this may be referr'd Apo- 
logue or Fable \ which is afcribing the 
A&ions, Pafiions, and Difcourfe of 
Mankind, to the irrational, and even 
inanimate Creation, with a Defign to 
inftruA and affedt People with an ufe- 
ftal Moral dcxtroufly convey 'd. 

§-*3r. Me t o n ymy is a 'Trope, where- 
fy orli Name is put j or another , which 
tt may properly Jland for y by reafon of 
fhe. near Relation or mutual Dependence 
there is between botL 

« ■ ■- As Jupiter 

.QnJnMQfa&Qf f whcnhcknprcgastheQoud% 
i That Aed Majiifiw'h* 
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The mild and fruitful Showers of 
April have fuch a certain and fpeedy 
Influence upon the beautiful Produ- 
ctions of May, that by the Flowers 
any Man underftands thofe foft Rains 
which feed and cherifti them. 

By this Trope any of the moft fig- 
nificant Circumftances or Appendages 
of a Thing are put for the Subjedt or 
chief Thing to which they belong, or 
on which they depend. But I think, 
this Trope is us'd with much more 
Vigour and Advantage in the follow- 
ing Cafes : v 

1. When the Narration or Counfel 
flrands for the Adion > and what the 
Poet or Hijiorian defcribes, he is faid 
to do; which is a vehement way of 
Expreffion, exceeding the common as 
much as A6Hon goes beyond Defcrip- 
tion, and Life excels Painting. 

Againft bold Turmt the great Trojan arm,, 
Amidft their Strokes the Feet gets noHarm r. 

H 5 Jiihiihs 
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Achilles may in Epic Verfe be (lain, &c. * 

2. When the Name of any Rela- 
tion is put for the Duty which that 
Relation requires, and the Benevolence. 
and Tendernefs which may be expe&ed 
from it. Anacreon f, fpeaking of 
Money, fays, that thro* it there is no- 
longer any fuch thing as Brethren or 
Parents in the World. When the Love 
of Money is the reigning Pqffion in a 
Man, it banifhes Humanity, confounds 
Right and Diftinttion, and tramples 
upon the moft facrecf and endearing 
Relations in Nature. 

3. Rivers, which contribute fo 
much to the Plenty and Pleafantnefs 
of a Country, are often mention'd by 
the Poets to exprefethe whole Country 
in which they arife, or thro' which 
they take their Courfe||. A Branch 



* DrydenV Juvenal, Sat. 1. v. 145*. 

+ Ode 46. v. 744, 747. Barnes V Ed. 

I 5« Throe. Idyl. 4.6. Virg.G.IV. f6o, j6i. 

of 
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of the Metonymy is Antonomafia^ or 
Exchange of Names, which puts a 
Jignificant . and emphatical Epithet t 
Title y or Cbara&er, for the proper, 
and mofi difiinguijhing Name. The 
Word which ilus'd for the principal 
and moft proper Name, is either taken 1 
from the Performs Country, Familyv 
Relation, Profetfjon, perfonal Cincunw 
fiance, Refemblance to fome other 
Perfbn, or from the Virtue or Vice 
for which he is remarkable. Sarda^ 
napalm was a M after of Debauchery ?. 
Nero of Cruelty : Therefore to call a 
very debauch'd Perfon Sardanapafcs,. 
and a cruel one Nero, brands them 
much deeper thafl barely to call one? 
debauch'd, and. the other cruel. The 
Nearnefs and Connexion of the Names 
is the true. Ground andReafon of their 
Exchange. This muft.be carefully, 
obferv'd, that whenever any Epithet y 
additional Title \ or other Denomina- 
tion, excludes the proper and primi- 
tive Name, it ought to ftart a new 
Thought ac leaft; and is then com- 
, H 6 pleuiy 
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pletely right, and highly agreeable,, 
when it carries a fuller Signification, 
and makes up a ftronger and more 
lively Character. This Trope is of very 
great Ufe and Extent t gives boundlefs 
Scope and Liberty to the Fancy * and 
furnifhes a Man with an unexhaufted 
Plenty of Notions, and a delightful 
Variety of Expreflions. 

§.4. Synecdoche, orComprehen- 
fion, is a Trope which puts the Name 
of the Whole for a Part, or of a Part 
for the Whole; a General for a Parti- 
cular of the fame Kind, or a Particu- 
lar for a General By this Trope a 
round and certain Number is often fet 
down for an uncertain one. The 
Plural fls'd for the Singular generally 
gives an Elevation and Turn of Gran- 
deur to the Difcourfe. 

Leave Earth, my Mafic, and (oaf a glorious 
Height; 

* * 

Tell me what Heroes flew the gallant Heffor, 

Cjcnvty 



.1 
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Cycmsy and Mtmno*> terrible in Arms*. 

Where 'tis plain the Poet only fpeaks 
of Achilles j but he ufes the Plural 
Number to magnify the Strength arid 
Courage of his Hero$ and to fhew 
that one fuch brave Man is of more 
Value and Importance in War than 
Troops of common Warriors. The 
treacherous Sinon emphatically ufes 
the Plural for the Singular , when he 
would aggravate his Danger of being 
facrific'd by bis Countrymen, and 
raife the Horror of their Preparations 
for thofe inhuman Rites, 

Ye curfed Swords and Altars which I fcap'd § f 

Sometimes a fingle colleSlive Word 
expreffes Multitudes wkh more Clear- 
nefs and Vehemence than Plurals 
wduld do ; as in that Paffage of £fe- 



* Pindar. Ifthmai. 3. y. 48. 
$ Virg. Ma. %. iff. 

rodofus, 
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rodotus*, when Phrymcus reprefeat- 
ed the Deftrudtion of Miletus on the 
Stage, the Theatre burft out into 
Tears. If the Author had faid, all 
the People in the Theatre burft out 
into Tears,, who fees not that the Ex- 
preffion- would "have been compara- 
tively loofe and languid ? 

But whether Plurals be us*d for 
Singulars, or on the contrary, there 
is need of Judgment and great Con- 
fideration, to difcern that the way of 
fpeaking preferr'd to the other be in 
that Place, and upon that Occafion, 
more proper and beautiful : That ifc 
more ftrongly defcribe the Paffion, 
more agreeably diversify and adorn 
the Period, and more effedually con- 
tribute /o the Surprife and PJeafurc 
of the Reader. 

§. 5. Hyperbole is a Trope that 
goes beyond the Bounds of JtriSi 
Truth, in reprefenting Things greater 

* Lib. vi. p. 341. 

or 
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orfmaller y better or worfe than really 
they are y in order to ratfe Admiration 
or Love y Fear or Contempt. 



Camilla. 



Outftript the Winds in fpeed uponthe Plain} 
Flew o'er the Fields* nor Burt the bearded 

Grain.: 
She ftvept the Seas, and as flic skitn'd along, 
Her ffying Feet unbath'd on Billows hung *. 

Human Nature k feldom content 
with Things as they are^ but is apt 
to magmfy what it admires ro the 
Height of Wonder; and fink what it 
defpifes or hates to the loweft Degree 
of Contempt. Things great, new, 
and admirable, extremely pleafe the 
Mind of Man 5 hut Trifles drefs'd up 
in gaudy Ornaments, and a counter- 
feit Sublime, give the utmoft Averfion 



* Dryd. Virg. iEn. 7. infin$* 

to 
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to a Man of clear Reafon, and elegant 
Tafte. Therefore Temper and Judg- 
ment are to be us'd in both Branches 
of this Trope, in Exce/s and T>eJeSi\ 
that we neither fly too high, nor fink 
too low 5 that we neither mifapply 
nor carry too far our Wonders and 
Praifes, nor our Contempt and In- 
vedtives. For to admire worthlefs 
Things, and defpife Excellencies, is 
a fure Sign of Weaknefs and Stupi- 
dity ; and in the latter Cafe, of Ill- 
nature and Malice befides. There 
are various Ways of exprefling an 
Hyperbole : I {hall name three which 
feem to be the chief 

i. In plain and direSt Terms which 
far exceed the Stri&nefs of Truth : 

The Giant's lofty Head o'ertops the Clouds *• 

2. By Similitude or Gomparifon. 



Virg. Mn. 3. $20. 

It 
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It feeoas *s if the Cythits tgain 

Were rooted up, and juftled in the Main : 

Or Boating Mountains floating Mountains 

«. . 

meet: 
Such is the firft Encounter of the Fleet*. 

3. By a ftrong Metaphor : As the 
Poet in the Place above~mention'd, 
inftead of faying that Camilla ran very 
fwifdy, heightens the Expreflion, and 
makes her fly. Two or three of thefe 
Tropes added together raife our Won- 
der and Pleafure, by carrying up the 
Diicaarfe to the utmofk Point of Sub- 
limity. Pindar (peaking of Hercules 
invading the Inhabitants of Cos, %*, 
that Hero's Attack upon them was 
not like Winds, or Seas, or Fire, but' 
like a Thunderbolt 5 as if the Fury 
of thofe was lefs, of this only equal; 
There are the fame Steps and Degrees 
of finking what is to be render'd con- 

• DrydcnV Virgih 4vn. 8. 691, 691. 

temptible 
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tcmptible and ridiculous, as of raifing 
what fhould appear gtfeat and wonder- 
ful, 'Tis a bold Trope fi and muft be 
us'd with Caution and Judgment. Jn 
comical Characters, andPieces of Hu- 
mour and Drollery more Liberty is al- 
io w 9 d than in ferkms and grave Sub- 
jedts. Not only Plautus in the Cha- 
racter bfEudio §, but Horace m theDe- 
fcription of his Mifer jj> runs the Mat- 
ter to a Degree of Extravagauce. 

§. 6. Irony is a Trope whereby a 
Man /peaks contrary to his Thoughts, 
that he may Jpeah with more Force 
and Advantage* . As when a notori- 
ous Villain is fcornfully compliment- 
ed with the Titles of a very honeft 
and excellent Perfori. The Character 
of the Perfon ironically commended, 
the Air of Contempt that appears in 
the Speaker or Writer y and the Exor- 
bitance of the Commendations, fuffi- 



§ In Aulularia. fl. Sat. a. 3. 

ciently 
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ciently difcover the Difiimulation. 
Milton reprefents God Almighty ad- 
drefling his blefled Son upon the Re- 
volt of Lucifer, and laughing tofcorn 
the Attempts of thofe moft ungrate- 
ful and infatuated Rebels, in a very 
tnajeftic Irony : 

Son ! Thou in whom my Glory I behold 
In full Refplendence, Heir of all my Might, 
Nearly it now concerns Us to be fure 
Of our Omnipotence * 1 

This. way of Expreffion has great 
Force in correcting Vice and Hypo- 
crify, and dafhing Vanity and Impu- 
dence out of Countenance. To drefs 
up a fcandalous Wretch in all the Vir- 
tues and amiable Qualities that are 
diredtly contrary to the vicious and 
ugly Difpofitions which have rendered 
him infamous, only makes him ex- 
ceflively ridiculous in thofe Mock- 

* PfcncL Loft. V. v. 719, &c. 

Ornaments > 
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Ornaments; and more effe&ually expo- 
fes him for a public Mark of Derifion. 
Falfe and unmerited Praife lafhes an 
Offender with double Severity, and 
fets his Crimes in a glaring Light. A 
lively and agreeable kind of this Trope 
is ironical Exhortation : By this when 
a Man has largely reckon'd up the 
Inconveniencies and Mifchiefs that at- 
tend any Pradlicc or way of Living, 
he concludes with feign'd Encourage- 
ment and Advice to a& after that 
Manner, and purfue that very Courfe 
of Life. 

So when Horace * has beautifully 
defcrib'd the Tumults, Noife, and 
Dangers of Rome, he clofes his Oc- 
fcription with this drolling Appli- 
cation 1 

Go now, and ftudy tuneful Verfe at Rime t 

When a dying or dead Perfon is in- 
fill ted with Scoffs and ironical Tart- 



* Ep. 1. 2. $7. 

nefs t 
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ncfs, 'tis ufually call'd a Sarcafm, 
which proceeds from Heat of Blood, 
Eagernefs of Refentment, and that 
Arrogance and Pride which pofleffes 
the Heart of Man upon Vi&ory and 
Succefs. Cuftom has prevail'd, that 
any keen Saying, which has the true 
Point of Satire, and cuts deep, iscall'd 
a Sarcafm. 

Had Cam been Scot, God would havechang'd 
his Doom* 

Not banifti'd him, but have confin'd him 
home *. 

§. 7. Catachresis, or Abufe, is 
a bold Trope, which borrows the Name 
of one Thing to exprefs another Thing % 
which either has no proper Name of 
its own \ or, if it has, the borrowed 
Name is more furprifing and accept- 
able by its Boldnejs and Novelty. 
Milton s Defcription of Raphael's 
Defcent from the Empyreal Heaven 

* Qeavcland. 

to 
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to Paradije, affords us a beautiful Ex* 
ample of this Trope this laft way : 



Down thither prone in Flight 



He fpeeds, and thro' the vaft Ethereal Sky 
Sails between Worlds and Worlds — — *. 

The firft way of ufing this Trope may 
be illuftrated by thislnftance. A Par- 
ricide is ftri<ftly and properly a Mur- 
derer of his Father ; but there is no 
appropriate and authorized Name in 
Englijh for a Murderer of his Mo- 
ther, Brother, Sifter, &c. therefore 
we call all thofe bloody unnatural 
Wretches by the Name of Parricide. 
And tho' at firft there be a feeming 
Impropriety in the Word fo apply'd •, 
yet upon a little Consideration , we 
find that the Senfe runs clear, and the. 
Connexion is juft and obvious. Tis 
no Trefpafs againft Reafon and Pro- 
priety of Language to give the fame 



* Parad. Lofi. V. v. 166, 8cc. 

odious 
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odious Name to Monfters, who are in- 
volved in the fame enormous Guilt. 

By this fhort Account 'tis plain, that 
there is a general Analogy and Rela- 
tion between alL tfropes, and that in 
all of them a Man ufes a foreign or 
firange Word inftead of a proper one 5 
and therefore fays one Thing, and 
means fomething different. When he 
fays one Thing, and means another 
almoft the fame, 'tis a Synecdoche or 
Comprebenjion : When he fays one 
Thing, and means another mutually 
depending, 'tis a Metonymy : When 
he fays one Thing, and means another 
oppofite or contrary, 'tis an Irony : 
When he fays one Thing, and" means 
another like to it, k is a Metaphor : A 
Metaphor fiontinu!d and often repeated, 
becomes an Allegory : A Metaphor car- 
ry'd to a great Degree of Boldnefe id 
an Hyperbole ; and when at firft Sound 
it feems a little harfti and Clocking, 
and may be imagin'd to carry fome 
Impropriety in it, 'tis a Catachrejs. 

C HAP. 
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* 

Chap. IIL 

Giving an Account of the Nature^ 
. 4 Nec$ffity> and life of Figures in 
, general. , \- * 



> i 




Figure is e Manner 
of Speaking different 
from the ordinary and 
plain Way \ and more 
emphatieal ;i exprejffing . a Pajfioh^ or 
containing a Beauty. - 

The b^ft and maft lively Figures 
do both. The Impreffians of Won- 
der, Love, Hatred, Fear, Hope, 6fr. 
made upon the Soul of Man, are cha- 
radteriz'd and communicated by Ff- 
gures j which are the Language of 
the Pajfions. God has planted thefe 
Pajfqns in our Nature, to put us up- 
on exerting all our Abilities and 
Powers to guard ourfelves againft 
Mifchiefs and Dangers ; and to at- 
tain Things which are fervice^ble to 
our Prefervation and Pleafure. 

The 
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The Soul has fuch a mighty Com- 
mand over th^t curious Organ the hu- 
man-Body, that it can make .all. the 
Impreflions upon it, (while it is in 
•Health and -Harmony ) whereby all 
the different jffie&ions and Paffions 
«re exprefs'd. It can by its fovereign 
Pleafure fo move and alter the Blood 
and Spirits, fo contract or relax the 
Nerves, that in Sorrow, a Deadnefi 
and Heavmefs (hall make the Coun- 
tenance lour: In Anger, a brutal 
Fiercenefs (hall inflame the Eyes, and 
ruffle the Looks into Deformity: In 
Joy and Ghearfulnefs , a fprightly 
Gaiety ihall {mile in the Eye, and en- 
liven* every Feature. The Soul like- 
wife tunes the Organs of Speech, and 
fets them to that Key which will mod 
effe&ually exprefs her prefent Senti- 
ments. So that in Joy, the Voice 
(hall* be -tender, flowing, and raptu- 
rous ; in Anger, fhrill, eager, and 
fall of Breaks; in Fear/ low, con- 
fused, and hammering. 
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§. 2. T h e Nece/fity of Figures 
may appear from the following Rea* 

fons : 

1 . Without Figures you cannot de- 
fcribe a Man in a Pa/fion ; becaufe a 
Man in a cool and fedate Temper is 
quite another Thing from himfelf un- 
der a Commotion, and vehement Dif- 
turbance. His Eyes, his Motions 
and Expreflions are intirely different ; 
and why (hould not the De/cription 
of him in fuch contrary Poftures be 
fo ? Nay, the feveral Pajfions muft 
be as carefully diftinguifti'd as a State 
of Ihdolencc and Tranquillity from 
any one Paffion. For Inftance, the 
fame Hefior taking Leave of his Lady 
and only Son, and after purfuing the 
Greeks with Fire and Sword to their 
Ships, muft be paipted with very dif- 
ferent Colours. Tiere he muft lay 
afide all the Fiercenefs and Terrors 
of the Warrior, and appear with all 
the Condefcenfion and Goodnefs of a 
tender Husband and indulgent Father. 

Here 
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Here he rauft refume all his military 
Ardour 5 a noble Rage muft fparkle 
in his Face, and his very Smiles muft 
be terrible. 

If Writers and Speakers defire to 
affe<5t their Readers and Hearers^ they 
muft not only appear to be concern'dj 
but muft really be fo. 

When a Man is vehemently mov'd 
with the PaJJion which he would in- 
fpire other People with, he fpeaks 
with Spirit and Energy ; and will na- 
turally break out into ftrong Figures^ 
and all the fuitable.and moving Ex- 
preflions of an undiflembled Elo- 
quence. Unlearn *d People in Grief, 
Anger, Joy, &c. utter their BaJJion 
with more Vehemence and Fluency 
than the moft learn'd, who are not 
heartily interefted in the Matter, nor 
throughly warmed with the Tajjion 
which they defcribe. What the 
Speaker is, for the moft part the Au- 
dience will be: If he be zealoufly 
concern'd, they will be attentive ; if 
he be indifferent, they will be per- 

I 2 . fctfly 
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jfedtly carelefs and cold. Fire kindles 
Fife ; Life and Heat in the Speaker, 
enliven and infpirit the Reader. As 
we fee hy common Experience, that 
one very gay and pkafant Perfon pro- 
pagates his chearful Humour wherc- 
feVer he comes ; and .gives a Vivacity 
Ho a whole Company: fo, on the con- 
trary, a four and fallen Wretch damps 
the Liveliness of all about him, and 
fhfedls them with his own melancholy 
arid 'gloomy ^Temper. 

3- Figure* a * e highly ferviceable to 
clear-difficult ^Truths ; to make a Style 
pleafant and pathetical ; and to awa- 
ken and fix Attention. But of this 
'more in our particular Accounts of 
'the Figures themfelves. 

§.3. I shall now only mention 
fome of the Directions which are 
given by our great Majlers for the 
prudent and proper Ufe of Figures. 

1. Let your Difcourfe always be 
founded upon Nature and Senfe, fup- 
ported with ftrong Reafon and Proof; 

and 
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and' then add the Ornaments and 
Heightning of Figures. A Man^ of 
clear Underftanding will defpife thp 
Flourifh of Figures, that has not folidt 
Senfej and j Pomp of Words, tjigt 
wants Truth and;§ubftanceof Thirjgs, 
The regular way is to inform the 
Judgment y ancj;thcn to raife the Paf- 
Jkms. W&cn yoijr Ifearer is fatisfy'4 
with your Argument, he is then at 
foifore to indqlge his Paffions ; and 
your Bipquenpe and. pachetical Ad- 
drefe wiJI Ycarce f$il to have Power 
wk^ Prevalence over him. 

2. Befparing in thaUfe of Figures. 
A Pajjbn dpfcrib'd iq a Multitude of 
Words, ^nd carry'd on to a difj>ro- 
portioaate Length, fails of th? iSnd 
proposed, ^nd tires inftead of pleafing. 
Contract your Force into a moderate 
Compafs ; and be nervous rather th^o 
copious : Bu^ if at ahy Time there b<5 
occafion for you to indulge a Copiopf* 
nefe of Style, beware it does nojt rua 
into Loofeneft aiyf Lu^uri^nce. 

1 3 3. «• 
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3 . Figures muft not be over adorn'd, 
nor affe&edly labour'd, and rang'd 
into nice and fcrupulous Periods. By 
Affectation and Shew of Art, the 
Orator betrays and expofes himfclf j 
and 'tis apparent, that he is rather 
ambitious to fet off his Parts and Wit* 
than that he exprefles his fincere Con- 
cern and Pafjwn. His Hearer will 
defpife him as a Trifler, and hate his 
Hypocrify, who attempts to delude 
him with falfe Reafoning ; and per- 
fuade him to the Belief of what he 
himfelf does not believe. Therefore 
he will ftand upon his Guard againft 
a Man whom he fufpedts to have 
Defigns upon him ; and who pro- 
pofes to triumph over his Weaknefe. 
Sprightlinefs of Thought and Subli- 
mity of Senfe moft naturally produce 
vigorous and trapfporting Figures ; and 
moft beautifully conceal the Art, which 
muft be us'd in cloatheing them in 
fuitable Expreffions. The Thought 
is fo bright, and the Turn of the Pe- 
riod fo eafy, that the Hearer is not 

aware 
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aware of their Contrivance, and there- 
fore is more effe&ually influenced 
by their Force. 



C h a p. IV. 

Giving a particular Account of the 
chief and mofi moving Figures of 
Speech. 



XCLAMATION is a 'Fi- 
gure that exprejfes the 
breaking out and Vehe- 
mence of any Pafjion* 



O unexpe&ed Stroke* worfe than of Death ! 
Mufti thus leave thee, Paradife ? Thus leave 
Thee, native Soil j thefe happy Walks and 

Shades, 
Fit Haunt of Gods *! 




* MiltonV Parad. Loft, II. v. 16$, &c. 

I 4 Some 
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Some Figures are the proper han- 
guage of Tome particular Pajpons y 
but this exprefles them all. yr T\$ the- 
Voice of Nature^ when (he is in Con** 
ccrn and Tranfport. The Soul being 
vehemently moved, raifes the animal 
Spirits s which paffing thro* the Chan- 
nels of the Body, flbW into the Muf- 
cles that are about the Organs of the 
Voice, and ftraiten the Pauage of the 
Words ; fo that the Pqffioti prefies 
them out with greater Force and Im- 
petuoufnefs. The Paffion of Androma* 
cbe y upon the News of hef Son's being; 
fentene'd to be thrown fro» a Preci- 
pice, and dafli'd in Pieces, and tftat of 
Hecuba upon the View of his mangled 
Body, are a? mafterly Touches as any 
in Euripides * : On that Occafion the 
Tragic Mufe put on her Robe of 
decpeft Mourning, and deplor'd tl|c 
untimely and cruel Fate of the Royal 
Innocent in the tendered: and moft 
melting Strains of Sorrow. 



• Troadcs, 755-, &c. ii*j, &e. 
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§. a, T>omT mfteffM.thfi. Peb*te 

of the Mind with itfelf upop a prefc 
ling Difficulty. A Man in a fevere 
Strait aqd Perplexity firft takes up one 
Refolution, and th^n lays if aiicfe ; 
after thipks another Method ipprf 
convenient, and then changes again. 
He is tofs'd to and fro with ftrong 
Tides of PaJJiwi and at Ja#, after 
terrible Stmggleg , fear cq fijegs up* 
on a fi»al PettrmifigiioR. Tfeyj 
Dido upon the Departure of her 
Lover: J 

What (hall I do ? What Succour can I find ? 
Become a Suppliant to Biarbas 9 Pride f 
And take my Turn to court, and be xieny'd ? - 
Shall I with this ungrateful Trojan go ) y 
Forfake an Empire, and attend a Foe ? 
Then ftiafl I feek alone the churlifli Crew ,• - 
Or with my Fleet rbpr flyiiag §j$s j>uf fue ? 

I J , Rather 
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Rather with Steel thy guilty Breaft invade,. 
And take the Fortune thou thyfeOf haft 
made *. 

This Figure keeps the Soul in ea- 
ger Attention, and" moves all her 
Tendernefs and Companions for an 
unhappy Sufferer. 

§. 3. C o R r E c T i o n is a Figure 
ivbereby a Man • earneftly retrofit 
and recals x what be bad /aid, or re- 
Jbh'd. 



Firft andlaft 



Oo me, me only, as the Source and Spring 
Of all Corruption, all the Blame lights due : 
So might the Wrath ! Fond Wifli ! couldft 
Thou, fupport 



J Dryd, Virg, Ma. 4. 



Thai 
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That Burden, heavier than the Earth to bear , 
Than all the World much heavier * ? 

When what an Author had faid 
appears too much, he abates it by 
corredfcing himfelf, and ufing fome 
leflening Expreflion. What is it then 
can give Men the Heart and Cou- 
rage ; but I recal that Word, becaufe: 
it is not true Courage, but Fool- 
hardinefs, to outbrave the Judgments* 
of God 'f ? When what has been faid 
appears too little, he ftrengthens the 
Expreflion, and enlarges the Thought. 
tfbis was a great Trouble to me, but 
that much more, that before my Face 
they thus enteftain'd, carefs'd, and 
kifs'd my Enemy : My Enemy, did I 
fay ? Nay, the Enemy of the Laws, 
the Courts of Juftice, of Peace, his 
Country, and all good Men §. An 
Author thus corre&ing and checking; 
himfelf, prevents Cavils and Ob- 

* Adam in A£r/f. Par. Loft, X. 8ji, &c. 
• f Tillotfoa. $ Cicero. 

I 6 jedtion&j, 
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jedtions; and by the uncxpe&ed 
Quicknefs of the Recollection and 
Turn, pleadingly furprifes the Reader* 
and all of a fiidden fires him with 
his own Pajfion. The Height of 
this Figure is when a Perfon hav- 
ing lately declared an Inclination to 
a Thing, prefently reje&s it with 
Horror, and vows againft it with 
Imprecations. 

But may I firft in opening Earth fink down, 
Or to the loweft Hell be Thundcr-throwtb 
lb Night's eterhal Shades, (hut up bstieatb, 
Ere I my Honour wound, or break my 
Faith*! 

§.4, Suppr ession is a Figure 
whereby a Perfon in Rage* or other 
Difturbance of Mind, /peaks not out 
all he means , but fuddenly breaks off 
bis Ibifcourje. 



h^MMW 



* Dido in Laudwbk'i Virg. &a. 4* 

The 
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The Gentleman in Terence, ex- 
tremely tacens'd agiinft hid Adverfa- 
fy> Oflly accofts him with this abrupt 
Saying, fbtk of all ! The Excefs of 
his Indignation and Rage choaked the 
Paffege of his Voice, and would not 
fuffet him to utter the reft. But in 
thefe Cafes, tho' the Difcourfc is not 
complete, the Meaning is readily un- 
derftood ; and the Evidence of the 
Thought eafily fupplies the De&& of 
Words. 

Supprejjfm fometimes proceeds from 
Modefty, and Fear of uttering any 
Word of ill and offenfive Sound. 

§. 5;. Omission is when an Author 
pretends, that be corneals and omits 
what he declares. I do not mention 
my Adverfary's fcandalous Gluttony 
and Drunkennefs ; I take no Notice 
of his brutal Ltrfts 5 I fay not a Syl- 
lable of his Treachery, Malice, and 
Cruelty. In eager Paffion and Coa- 
tefts Variety of Arguments croud into 
a Man's Thoughts \ but he is fo nrov'd 

and 



•v 
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and difturb'd, that he cannot regularly 
inlarge upon them, Befides, he has 
fome Fear, that if he fhould fay all his 
Indignation would dictate, he might 
trefpafs upon the Patience of his Hear- 
ers ; therefore he only gives Shorter 
Hints, and pretends that Time and Re- 
verence for them will not allow him to 
be more copious and exprefs. This F/- 
gure is ferviceable to m Orator, in pro- 
pofing his weaker Arguments ; which 
yet he knows lie more level to the Ca- 
pacities of fome Part of his Audience $ 
which he defiresto have an Intereft in r 
therefore he does not quite omit them, 
becaufe they may make Impreffions 
on thofe People to his Advantage : And 
yet he mentions them with an Air of 
Modefty and Caution, left he fhould 
difguft another Part of his Audience* 
to whom they don't appear of equal 
Force and Convidtion. 

This Figure is related to the Irony. 
TuIIy in his firft Oration againft Ca- 
tiline points it at that Monjier with a 
juft Severity and Satire : 

What? 
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What ? When upon the Death of 
your former Wife, you had made 
Room in your Houfe for a new Mar- 
riage,, did not you enhance and con- 
summate that Deed of Horror with 
another Piece of Wickednefs rnon- 
ftrous and incredible ? Which I pafs 
by, and am willing it fliould be fup- 
prefe'd in Silence, left it fliould be 
thought^ekher that fuch an outrageous 
Impiety could be committed in this 
City 1 or if committed, could be car- 
ried off with Impunity. 

§. 6. Address or Apoftrophe h 
when in a vehement Commotion a 
Man turns* bimjelf on all Jides, and 
applies to the Living and Dead, to 
Angels and Men, to Rocks,. Groves, 
and Rivers, 

O Woods, O Fountains, Hillocks, Dales, 

and Bow'rs! 
With other Echo late I taught your Shades 



To 
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« 

To anfwer, and refbund Far other Song *. 

When the Paffion is violent, it muft 
break out and difchftrge itfclf. By 
this Figure the Perfon mov'd dcfoes 
to intereft univerfsl Nature in hi* 
Caufe ; and appeals to ail the Crea* 
tion for the Juftnefc of his Trknfpqct. 
Adams Morning Hymn in -f* Milton, 
is a Chain and Continuation of the 
moft beautiful and charming Apt* 
ftropbes -, 'tis an aftoniihing Flight of 
Poetry in Imitation of the infpir'd 
Writers , and can fcarce be outdone 
by human Wit. 

When the Poets addrefe a Mufe or 
fome divine Power co affift and direct 
them, this kind of Apofirofbe or poe- 
tical Prayer is called Invocation. By 
which they gain Efteem both to their 
Perfons and Poems : T'hey arc look'd 
upon as favoured, their Poems as m- 
fpir'd, by Heaven, In the Progrtfs of 

* Adam in "Milt. Par. Loft. 10, 860, &c. 
f Par. Loft V, 1/3, &c. 

their 
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tfecir Poems they often repeat thefo 
pious Addrejfes ; efpecially when a 
Difficulty arifes, that furmounts hu- 
nfian Power, oraSecretmoheirrcard, 
that could not be found out by human 
Sagacity. Thefe Invocations, repeat- 
ed at feafonabie Diftances, amF upon 
Occasions that require, them, diver- 
fify the Manner of the Style, refrefh 
the Reader after a long Narration, 
and gratify him with Change and* 
Novdty. 

A Species of this Figure I take 
Communication to bt y when the Speaker 
applies to bis Judges and Hearer s y and 
intreats their Opinion upon the^uefisoti 
in Debate. By thi* a Man declares 
his hearty and ufifeign'd Concern far 
the Caufe, and pays Deference and 
Honour to thofe he addrefles ; they 
are pleas'd with his Modefty and 
Submiffion, add Co incline to hear 
and judge with Favour. There is a 
fort of Communication fo me thing dif- 
ferent from this, when a Per/on ex- 
cufes bis Conduit, give* Reajinsfer it y 

and 
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snd appeals to thofe about bim y whether 

they be not fatisfa&ory. 

What fhould I do ? While here I was enchain'd* 
. NoGlympfe of godlike Liberty retnain'd : 
Nor could I hope, in any Place but there* 
To find a God fix prefcnt to my Pfra/r *. 

§• 7. Suspension begins and car- 
ries on a Period or Difcourfe infucb a 
Manner as pleafes the Reader all along r 
arid keeps him in Expectation of font? 
confide r able ^tbing in the Conclujion. 
Witl\ what infinite Sweetnefs does 
Eve carry on, with what grateful 
\Surprife clofe up, that rapturous 
Speech ta Adam> worthy an Inhabi- 
tant of Pdradife % and the State of 
Innocence ! 

Sweet is the Breath of Mom, &c. 

_ • * _ * 

But neither Breath of Morn, when flie afcentfi 



* Diyd.Virg, Eclog. !♦ 

With 
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With Charm of earlieft Birds, nor rifing Sun 
In this delightful Land, nor Herb, Fruit, Flowjr,, 
Glift'ring with Dew, nor Fragrance after 

Show'rs* 
Nor graceful Evening mild, nor filent Night 
With this her folemn Bird, nor Walk by Noon,. 
Nor glitt'ring Star-light » without thee 

is fweet ** 

This beautiful Figure makes Peo- 
ple attentive ; and when it is perfect, 
as here, amply rewards the clof?ft At- 
tention. Great Care muft be taken, 
that the Expe&ation which is raised; 
be not difappQinted : For nothing is 
more vain and contemptible than to 
promife much, and perform nothing * 
to uflier in an errant Trifle with the 
Formality of Preface^ and folemn 
Preparation. 



* Milt. Par. Loft, IV. fcr.^i, &e. 
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Tnverfjon is* a Branch of this lively 
Figure : Which is. when the plain Or- 
der of a Sentence is advantageoujly 
tfanfposdy to give Vigour and Variety 
to it i and to keep the Mindm an 
agpe&dle Sufpenfe, and: Bxpefilrtim, of 
a marvellous Turn and Conclufon^ 

It is a confiderable Beauty and 
Brace of Speech, either in Verfe or 
Profe, when we have it from an able 
Genius. 

That Inverfion y in> the* Beginning 
of 'Virgil's eighth Bajhral> is brought* 
in by the excellent jitebbijbop of 
Cam&ray as complete : 

Paftorum Mufam, Damonis & AlpheCbcei, 
Immemor herbarum quos eft mirata juveoc^ 
Certantes; quorum.ffape&^caraimelynces; 
Et mutate fuos requierunc flumina curfus; 
Damonis Mufam dicemus, & Alpbefibcei. 

Take away tHfe Inverfim, .fays that 
great and good Man, and place the 

Words 
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Words in the Order of Grammar, 
a«d you 11 take away -all' their Motion 
and Majefty, their Grace, and their 
Harmony. 

3.-8. Interrogation > is when the 
Writer or Orator raifes^uejiions, and 
returns Anpwers*, not as if he mas in 
.a Speech, or continued Difcourfe, but 
in Dialogue or Conference with his 
Reader, Auditor \ orAdverfary f 

" -Tell me, will you go about, and 
" a& one another what News ? What 
" can be more aftonifhing News than 
" this, that the Man of Macedon 
" makes War upon the Athenians, 
" and difpofes the Affairs of Greece? 
"Is Philip dead? No* but he's fick. 
" What fignifies it to you, whether 
cc he be dead or alive ? F©r if any 
" thing happen to. this Philip, you'll 
" immediately raife up another *. " 



* Detnoftheoes^^^Longinus. 

All 
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All this, deliver'd without Interrth 
gation, had been faint and inefiedual ; 
but the Suddennefs and Fervor of 
Queftion and Anfwcr imitates the 
Tranfport of Paffton; makes the Dif- 
courfe to found with Probability, and 
to be heard with Attention. What is 
faid after fuch a warm and eager 
Manner, does not feem the Effe& of 
Study and Premeditation, but the na- 
tural Refult and Effufion of a Man's 
unfeign'd Concern. The Orator con- 
ceals his Art and Defign, and fo gains 
the Efteem of the Audience for his 
Sincerity and Heartinefs ; they lie open 
to him, and are carry 'd along with 
the Torrent of his Pajjion^ and refift- 
lefs Eloquence. Scarce any Pajjion 
can be nam'd but may be put yito the 
Form of Interrogation^ and may 
appear with Beauty and Advantage in 
it. 

Expoftulation is nearly related to 
this vigorous and prefling Figure : 

Whereby 
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Whereby the injur'd Perfon urges the 
Offender with all the proper Que* 
ftions he thinks can be propos'd, and 
pleads with him from all the Topics 
of Reafon ; that he may convince him 
of his Injuftke, and make him afham'd 
of his Folly and Ingratitude; that he 
may beat him off his Excufes, and 
Pleas of Abatement; that he may re- 
duce him to an ingenuous Promiie, 
and fteady Refolution, for the future 
to obferve his Duty. 

" For what have you left unat- 
" tempted, what have you efteem'd 
" facred thefe late Days ? What Names 
cc (hall I beftow on this Afiembly? 
AC Shall I call you Soldiers, who have 
cc befieg'd your General, and Empe- 
" rarsSon, with Trenches and Arms? 
c< Citizens, who fo contemptuoufly 
cc infult the Authority of the Senate? 
" Nay more, you have even violated 
" the Right of Enemies, the Sacred- 
i€ nefs of Embafladors, and the Law 

■ « of 
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« x£ Nations**. " 

§.,9. P»BVE>NTiott is when an Au- 
thor fiatts an ObjeStion, which he fere- 
fees may be made againft any thing he 
affirms, defires, oradvifesto; and gives 
ion Anfwer to it. 

Whatthcnreaiams?. Arewedepriv'dof Will? 
Muft^we not ask, for fear of asking 111? 
.Receive my Counfel, and fecurely movej 
Intruft thy Fortune to the Powers above. 
Leave'Gtof to manage for thee, and to grant 
What his unerring Wifdom fees thee, w.ant§. 

This generally gets the Author ,the 
Reputation of Forefight and Care; of 
Diligence, and a generous Affurance 
of the Reafon and Juftice of his Caufe. 



"TT"™ *■'" 



* Germanlcus in his noble Speech to his mutinous Sol- 
diers, Tacit. Annai. I. 27. Sec. S*e slfoScifio's noble 
speech to the Mutineer* ** Suero, Li v. Vol. 3. lib. 28. 
p. 360. Ed.Hcarne. 

§ Dryd.Juv. Sat. 10. v. 346, See. 

When 
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When he puts the Obje&ions againft 
himfelf in their full Force, it is plain 
that he does not fear the cleared Light, 
nor decline the ftri&eft Examination. 
By it likewife fome Advantage is gain'd 
over an Adverfary: He is foreftall'd 
and prevented in his Exceptions > and 
either filene'd, or oblig'd to a Repeti- 
tion ; which is not £o grateful as the 
Mention of a Thing frefli and un- 
touch'd. 

To this Figure may be referr'd 
Premunition y whereby the Speaker, 
especially in the Entrance and Begin- 
ning of his Difcourfe, cautioufly 
guards himfelf againft Prejudice ana 
Mifapprehenfion 5 that he may neither 
leflen his Intereft with his Friends, 
nor inflame the Malice, and increafe 
the Power of thofe who watch to do 
him Mifchief. 

§.10. Concession freely allows 

fomething that yet might bear fome 

Dijbute, to obtain fbmetbing that a 

K Man 
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Man would have granted to him, and 
which he thinks cannot fairly be de- 
ny 'd. 

This Figure is fometimes favour able 
in the Beginning, but fevere and cut- 
ting in the Clofe 5 as Tully upon the 
Grtfks- ■» ■ - ." I allow the Greets 

Learning and Skill in many Sciences; 
Sharpnefs of Wit, and Fluency of 
Tongue; and if you prgife them 
for any other Excellencies, I {hall 
not much contradidt you; but that 
" Nation was never eminent for Ten- 
<c dernefs of Confcience, and Regard 
« to Faith and Truth. " Sometimes 
the firft Parts arc fretting and fevere, 

but the Conclufion healing -" I 

" am, Sir, I own, a Pimp, thecom- 
" mon Bane of Youth, a perjur'd Vil- 
€c . lain, a very Peft; but I never did 
" you any Injury*/' The Shew of 
Candor and Veracity a Man makes by 



cc 
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* Sannio to JECciuaas in Terence Adelpfa. ». i. 34, 
If- 

this 
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this Figure in frankly granting fo 
much, removes from him the Sufpi- 
cion of Partiality ; and gives him 
more Credit and Authority in what he 
denies. 

Another fort a/'Conceflion is, when 
fearing we cannot obtain all we defire^ 
we give up one Paft to carry the re/f. 
When Dido defpairs of prevailing 
with /Eneas ro fettle with her at Car- 
thage> (he only intreats he would ftay 
a little longer, to allow her fome Time 
to afluage her Grief, and prepare to 
bear his Departure. 

The Nuptials he difclaims, I urge no more; 
Let him purfue the promised Latia* Shore. 
A fliort Delay is all I ask him now, 
A Paufe of Grief, an Interval from Woe *. 

'Tis by this Figure that opprefs'd 
People, in the Extremity of their 

~~~^ T— — — ■— — » 

• Dryd. Virg. Mn. IV. 

K 2 In- 
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Indignation, provoke their Enemies 
to do them all the Mifchief they can, 
and proceed ftill to farther Degrees of 
Barbarity i that fuch lively Reprefen- 
tations of their Injufticc and Cruelty 
may ftrike them with Horror and 
Shame, and difpofe them to relent. 
The Complaints and Upbraidings of 
jarring Friends and Lovers are moft 
emphatically exprefs'd in this Figure : 
The Defign of which is to give the 
guilty Perfon a deep Senfe of his 
Unkindnefs, and to kindle all the old 
Paflion and Tendernefs. 

Proceed, inhuman Parent, in thy Scorn, 
Root up my Trees, with Blights deft roymyj 
My Vineyards ruin, and my Sheepfolds burn: 
Let loofe thy Rage, let all thy Spite be fliownj 
.Since thus thy Hate purfues the Praifes of thy 

[Sen *. 



* DrydcnYVirgil, CLIV. jip, *co 

To 
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To this Figure may be referr'd 
that eloquent lnfinuation y whereby 
the Orator, after he has us'd all his 
Arguments to perfuade his Hearers, 
as it were, once more lets them at 
Liberty, and leaves them to their own 
Election r it being the Nature of Man 
to flick more ftedfaftly to what is not 
violently impos'd, but is our own 
free and deliberate Choice. If it 
feem evil unto you to ferve the Lord, 
cbufe you this Day whom you will 
ferve *. When the great Jofhua had* 
under God, in the moil aftonifhing 
Manner conquered the People of Ca~ 
naan, and conducted the Ifraelites 
into their Land \ he exhorts them to 
a fleady Adherence to the Worfhip 
of the true God, who had fo vifibly 
appeared for them, and made them 
fo glorioufly triumph over their Ene- 
mies. In the Conclufion of h is Speech r 
well knowing the Advantage and. 
Merits of his Caufe, and that he 



* Ttllotfonw Joihuaxxiv. ij\ Strm. %j. />. 508. 

K 3 might 
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might fafely appeal to their own Con- 
ference and Experience for the Truth 
of what he had faid, he feems to 
leave them to their own Liberty and 
Choice. As if that brave Man had 
faid, My Friends and Countrymen ! 
if I fhould inlarge on a Matter fo plain, 
it might feem a Diftruil upon both 
your Underftanding and Ingenuity. 
I leave all to you, not in the Ieaft 
fijfpe&ing that you can refift fuch 
Arguments, as cannot fail to work 
upon any one, who has either Reafon 
or Gratitude. 

We have an Ironical Concejfion in 
Caio's Speech about the Punifhment 
of the Traitors in Catiline's Confpi- 
racy, which is cutdng and fatirical: 
" Let them then, fince the Genius of 
" the Age is fo carelefs and corrupt, 
f * be liberal out of the Fortunes of 
" our Allies ; let them be compaffi- 
#< onate to the Thieves of the Trea- 
€t fury: But let them not difpofe of 
" our Bloody and while they fpare a 

« few 
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c< few profligate Villains, go to de- 
<€ ftroy all good Men. '' 

§. ir. Repetition is a Figure 
which gracefully and emphatically re- 
feats either the fame Word, or the 
fame Senfe in different Words. Care 
is to be taken, that we rtm not into 
infipid Tautologies, nor affed: a trifling 
Sound and Chime of infignificant 
Words. All Turns and Repetitions 
are fo, that do not contribute to the 
Strength and Luftre of the Difcout fe, 
or at leaft one of them. The Nature 
ahd Defign of this Figure n to make 
deep Impreflions on thofe we addrefs. 
It exprcffes Anger and Indignation, 
full Aflurance of what we affirm, and 
vehement Concern for what we have 
efpou&'d. 

x The moft charming Repetitions arc 
thofe, whereby the principal Words 
In a Sentence, either the fame in 
Sound, or Signification, are re peat e d 
with fuch Advantage and Improve- 
ment^ as raifes a new Thought, or 

K 4 gives 
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gives a wufical Cadence and Harm 0117 
to the Period. Thefe in Englijh arc 
eall'd fine Turns, and are either upon 
the Words only, or the Thought, or 
both. A dextrous Turn upon Words 
is pretty $ the Turn upon the Thought 
fubftantial $ but .the Confummation 
and Crown of all is, when both the 
Sound of the Words is grateful, and 
their Meaning compreheniive ; when 
both the Rcafon and the Ear are en- 
tertain'd with a noble Thought vigo- 
roully cx^refs'd, and beautifully fi- 
nifti'd. That in Mr. Prior's Henry 
and Emma is a very agreeable Turn : 

Are there not Poifons, Racks, and Flame*, 

[and Swank 

That "Emma thus muft die by Henrys Words ? 
Yet what could Swords, orPoifon, Racks, 

[or flame, j 

But mangle and disjoint this brittle Frame ? 
More fatal Henrfs Words : They murder 

[Emm*U Fane *. 



• Priori Toms, p. \$t. 

Strong 
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Strong and vehement Pajpom will 
not admit Hums upon Words ; not 
ought they to have place in Heroic 
Poems, or in grave Exhortations,, 
and folemn Difcourfes of Morality. 
To this Figure, which has a great 
Variety, and many Branches, may- 
be referred the ufing of many Words, 
of the fame Signification to exprefs 
one important Thing. When a Mao» 
is full of his Subject, and eager to 
communicate his Thoughts with Vi- 
gour, he is not fatisfy'd with one Ex— 
preffion, tho* never fo ftrong ; but- 
ufes all the fignificant Variety he can. 
recoiled. So Tully for Mifo * ; The 
Aflaffin was baffled, Force repelled, 
by Force, or rather Boldnefs over* 
come by Bravery- If Reafon pre- 
fcribes this to the Learned, and Ne- 
ceflity to Barbarians, Cuftom to Na- 
tions, and Nature kfelf to brute 
Beads, always to beat off all manner 



*Sclc<ffeOm»inufumDel.Lond. 170&-P.3; £5*7. 
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of Violence, by all poflible Ways 
from their Body, from their Head, 
from their Life \. you cannot judge 
this to be a criminal and wicked Ac- 
tion, but at the fame time you mufi 
judge that all Perfons, who fall a- 
mongft Robbers and Bravoes, mufi 
either perifti by their Weapons, or 
your Sentence. An Orator in the Heat 
of his Engagement, in the Vehemence 
of his Indignation againft an infolent 
and unreafonable Adverfary, and his 
earneft Concern for the Prefervation 
of a dear Friend in Danger , exerts 
the utmoft Power of his Eloquence, 
redoubles his Strokes, and eagerly 
pufhes on all his Advantages. 

§. 12. Circumlocution, Peri- 
phrafis, ufes tnore y and fametimes left 
plain Words, to avoid Jbme Inconve- 
nience and illEffeStSy which would pro- 
ceed from exprejjmg a Ubing in fewer 
and plainer Words. 

When 
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When Tulfy * could, hoc. deny the 
Death of Clodius, and was defending 
Milo charged with his Mulder, he 
fays, Mifo's Servants, without the 
Command, Knowledge, or Prefence 
of their Mafter, did what ev?ry Ma- 
Jler would £xpe& l>js Servants foould 
do ih the like Cafe: VHe avoids' the 
Word kiird or ibbb'd* for fear 1 qf 
offending the People. This Method 
of treating a Subject gives the Audi- 
ence a good 'Opinioa 6f tfye Prudence 
and Modefty of tjie Pleader ; .Oq^ 
unguarded and diftaftefiit Word, has 
fometimes loft the Speaker tjae Fa* 
vour of the Audience, before well- 
inclin'd to him ; and ruin'd a pro- 
mifing Caufe. After Homfr % m his 
fourteenth Iliad \\, has reprefented Ju- 
piter extremely iiiflam'd with Love 
for JunOy and rerir'd to fle^p ki her 
Arms ; he, with wonderful- Addrtfe 
and Decency, diverts the Imagina- 
tion of the Reader from following 



* Ortt.proMil. §. 6. p. 316. (| Ver. 347, &c. 
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them into their awful Privacies; and 
amufes him, by defcribing Nature at 
that time in a very gay Humour. He 
feigns the Earth producing a new Crop 
of Hyacinth and Crocus, and forms a 
goldenCloud dift tiling ambrofialDew. 
Very often Circumlocution is us'd, 
not merely out of Prudence or Necefli- 
tv to conceal a Secret, or cover an In- 
oecency * but for Variety and Orna- 
ment, to give Pomp and Dignity to 
our Expreffions, to tnrich a Difcourfe 
with new Thoughts, and to multiply 
the Graces of a Description : 

The Ntgbfs bright Emfrefi > in her goldenCari 
Darting full Glories from her lovely Face, 
Kindles frefh Beaqties m the Eye of He/per. 

Which Lines, I believe, hit the 
Senfe > tho* I am fure they don't reach 
the Beauties of that admirable Peri- 
pbrafis of Pindar *. 

r ■ > ' 

* 9^V *• tf> i6. p. 138. 
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— — AftS/ucnfu; 8X0* jtfVff*p/uia1@i 
*Ewl&K op 3t* A/A daftly At£i M^«v 

§. 13. Amplifigation/j^A^ 
every chief ExpreJJton in a Period adds 
Strength and Advantage to what went 
bejore $ and Jo the Senfe all along 
heightens, till the Period be vigoroujlyi 
and agreeably clofd. 

'Tis plcafant to be virtuous and 
good, becaufe that is to excel many 
others: 'Tis pleafant to grow better, 
becaufe that is to excel ourfelves: 
Nay, 'tis pleafant even to mortify and 
fubdue our Lufts, becaufe that is Vi- 
ctory : 'Tis pleafant to command our 
Appetites and Pafiions, and to keep 
them in due Order, within the Bounds 
of Reafon and Religion,, becaufe this 
is Empire *. When an Author thus 
improves upon us in hisDifcourfe, we 
are extremely pleas'd and attentive 
while he continues it ; and perfectly 



* Ar§htifho$ Tillotfbn, S$rm. «. p. j 38. | 

fatisfy'd 
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fatisfy'd when he concludes. We 
are edify 'd and charm'd with the In- 
ftruftion of one, whom we find to be 
complete Mafter of his Subje<fl. What 
Reputation mtift it be to die Writer •, 
what Pleafure to the Reader \ when the 
one fays every Thing in the beft man- 
ner it can be faid ; and the bther is 
entertam'd with every Thing that can 
be defir'd ? But 'tis the utmoft Re- 
proach to an Author, and a moft into- 
lerable Difappointment to the Reader, 
when the one flags and faultcrs eve- 
ry Step 5 and fo the other is fatigued 
and mortify'd, with a continual Serie* 
of heavy and lifelefs Periods. There 
are various Ways of contriving and 
^Jferroing this Figure y which have great 
Force and Elegance $ tho' perhaps* 
they cannot nicely be adapted to every* 
Part of the Definition. I fliall name 
three very lively Ways of exprefling 
an Amplification. 

i. We amplify or raife a Difcourfe 
by fele&ing a Number of the moft 
emphatical aud ftrongeft Words of 

the 
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the Language we ufe ; every one of 
which adds fomethrng new to the 
Sentence; and all joined, heighten it 
to the utmoft Degree of Perfection. 
That Paflage in Terence * is upon this 
Account univerfally admit d ; 

Haec verba mehercule una falfa lacrymula 

Quam> oculos terendo caifere, vix vi expref. 

[fcrit, 
Reftinguec ■ ■ 

2. This Figure is exprefs'd by way 

of Comparifon When that great 

Man P. SciptOy tho* but a private Per- 
fon, kiird Tiberius Gracchus making 
fome fmall Innovation andDifturbance 
in the State ; fhall we, who are Con- 
fulsy bear Catiline, who is endeavour- 
ing and plotting to lay the World wafte 
with Fire and Sword ~\* ? 

3. A Difcourfe is very happily and 
beautifully heighten'd by way of Ar- 
gument or rational Inference. %uin- 



* Eunuch. 1. 1 . v. 1 1, &c. f Tully *g**nft Catiline. 

tilian 
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tilian * excellently obferves, that jF2&^ 
mer gives us a very exalted Idea of 
Helens fovereign Charms* when he 
introduces Prianis grave Counsellor* 
owning, that it was not to be com- 
plain'd of or refented, that the Trojans. 
and Greeksjiad fuftain'd the Calamities 
of a long and cruel War fot fucb a ffb- 
man ; and makes the King himfelf 
place her by him, call her, Dear Chibd^ 
and treat her with all poffible Tender- 
nc& and Refpedt Muft not every ju- 
dicious Reader infer that her Bfeautjr 
muft be incomparable, which was ad- 
mir'd and praig'd to fuch a Degree by 
Men cool and unpaflionate, of mature. 
Wifdom and great Age, who had been 
deep Sufferers by it ? Muft not that 
Face be fuperlatively lovely, and thofe 
Eyes fparkle with refiftkfs Luftre, that 
could be view'd with Pleafure and Ve- 
neration by that miferable Prince y 
tho' they had kindled the Flames of 



* InfUtqt. lib. 8. cap. 4, r. 40.%. 
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War in his Country, and blafted the 
Profpericy, and all the Hopes of his 
late flourifhing Family ? 

To this we may refer Climax or 

Gradation Which is when the Word 

or Exprejfion which ends the firfl 
Member of a Period, begins the fecond, 
and Jo on \ fo that every Member wilt 
make a dijlinSl Sentence , taking its 
Rife from the next foregoing, > till the 
Argument and Period be beautifully 
finijtid. Or, in the Terms ot the 
Schools, 'Tis when the Word or Ex- 
freffion, which was predicate in the 
frjl Member of a Period* isfubjeSt in 
the fecond, and fo on, till the Argu-, 
ment and Period be brought to a noble 
Conclufon. This Figure % when na- 
tural and vigorous, furnishes the Mind 
with Variety of Ideas, and accuftoms it 
to Attention and clofe Thinking. Th* 
Art and Contexture of a Gradation of* 
ten appears plain, and lies in too open 
View; therefore Care muft be taken 
that the Gradations we ufc be un- 

forc'cL 
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forc'd, and abound with good Senfe ; 
be fignificant, and dextroufly turn'd. 
I am pleased with that in Dr. Tillotfon *. 
After we have pra&ifed good A&ions 
awhile, they become eafy ; and when 
they are eafy, we begin to take Plea- 
fure in them ; and when they pleafe us, 
we do them frequently 5 and by Fre- 
quency of Afts, a Thing grows into 
a Habit ; and a confirmed Habit is a 
fecond kind of Nature ; and fo far as 
any Thing is natural, fo far it is ne- 
ceflary, and we can hardly do other- 
Wife 5 nay, we do it many time* 
when we do not think of it. 

§. 14. Omission of Copulative is 
when the Conjunctions or little Par* 
ticks that conneSl Words together, are 
left out, to reprefent Rage, or Eager- 
nefsofpajion, ' ; 

When Dido, in the Violence of her 
Rage and Refentment for the abrupt 
Departure of Mneas % charges her 



•totatf- 



* Scrm, x. p. m. 

People 
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People to arm themfelves, and purfge 
the Trojan Fleet, 

Hafte, ail my Gallies out ; purfae the Foe ; 

Bring flaming Brands j fet feilj impetuous 

[row *. 

The Members of the Period are loofe 
and unconnected ; which moft natu- 
ral ly paints the Hurry and DiftraCtion 
of her Thoughts. The Conjunctions 
put between the Words would have 
cramp'd and fetter'd the Period, fq 
that it would have mov'd (low and 
unwieldy, and have made nothing 
lefs than a Reprefentation of the 
raging Queen's Difturbance of Mind, 
and Vehemence of PaJJion* 

Salluft § excellently and very natu- 
rally reprefents the Rout and preci- 
pitate Flight of the Moors in thefe 
Words - Turn Jpetfaculum borri- 



* ifin. 4. 

$ BcJ. Jugurth. p. iq6. Ed. Mattaire* 

bile 
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bile in Campis patentibus : Sequi y Ju- 
gere, occidi 9 capi. 

The contrary to the former — Mul- 
titude of Copulatives is when the little 
Particles are properly put in before 
every principal Word in the Period. 

Livy, giving. an Account how the 
Pleafures and Luxury of Capua cor- 
rupted and foftned the Army of An- 
nibal y amongft others has this beauti- 
ful Paflage — — For Sleep, and Wine, 
and Feafts, and Strumpets, and Bag- 
nios, and Reft, that thro 9 Cuftom 
grow every Day more bewitching, had 
fo weakened both their Bodies and 
their Minds, that the Reputation of 
their paft Victories protefted them 
more than their prefent Strength. 
This Figure , when aptly and judici- 
qufly us'd, makes a Difcourfe ftrong 
and fotemn, fixes an Emphafis upon 
every Word, and points it out as wor- 
thy of Observation. 



* Liv. Hill, j. Vol. Edit. Hcarne, lib. *j. p. *7< 
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§. 15. Seeminc Contradiction 
is when the Members of a Period quite 
dijagree in Appearance and Sound} 
but perfectly agree, and are confident 
in Senfe : 

Cowards die many times before their Deaths j 
The Valiant never tafte of Death but once§. 

This Figure, when noble and perfedt, 
(hews a bold and enterprifing Genius, 
that encounters Dangers without Fear, 
and walks fteadily and fecurely upon 
a Precipice. Therefore it ftrikes 
vigoroufly upon the Mind of the 
Reader, calls for new Thoughts, 
and raifes Admiration and Surprife. 
Every judicious Reader admires the 
daring Flights of a fublime andnoble 
Genius ; and eafily forgives fome few 
fmailer Faults for the fake of his ma- 



$ Shakcfpear in Julius Cxfitr. 
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ny vigorous Beauties : But defpifes a 
little groveling Writer, who creeps oa 
in at heavy Road, and dares not at- 
tempt to rife; but being content to 
fhun a Grammatical Fault, never 
reaches at an Excellency. 

§. 16. Opposition is a Figure 
whereby Things very different or con- 
trary are compard ana placed near 7 
that they may jet off each other. White 
plac'd near Black (hines brighter : In- 
nocence compar'd with Guilt appears 
with double Charm and Lovelinefs. 

The Poets, Hijtorians, and Orators 
improve their Subject, and much 
heighten the Pleafure of their Reader ; 
by the beautiful Oppofition of their 
Chara&ers and Defer iption*. 

Tacitus * defcribes the exceffive 
Dalliances and frantic Revels of the 
Emprefs Mejfalina with Silius a little 
before their Death, in wonderful 
Pomp and Gaiety of Expreffion ; that 

r ' 

* Annal. 11. p. 2/2. 

the 
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the Reader may be the more furpris'd 
and afionilh'd at the Suddeimeis and 
terrible Circuipftances of her Fall. 
The * Poet in his fine Defcription of 
Dido's Defpair the Night before her 
Death, repreients all the Creation en- 
joying profound Tranquillity, and 
fweet Reft^ to render that imiferable 
Qyeeris Difqui etudes more moving. 
She was depriv'd of the common 
Privilege indulg'd to. the pooreft and 
moil defpicable Creatures ; Sleep fled 
from her Eyes, and Quiet was banifh'd 
from her Breaft. 

This Manner of ufing this Figure 
is very agreeable and noble, becauie 
the Oppofition does not lie in Words, 
but Things. 

In Virgil's fecond Georgia there is 
a very agreeable Contraft and Oppo- 
fition in that fine Comparifon between 
the Court and the Country $ the 



* Virg. Mn. 4. r. fix* 

Pomp 
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Pomp and Hurry of State, and the 
Freedom and pure Pleafures of Retire- 
ment and Agriculture. Upon a full 
Enumeration of the feveral Conveni- 
ences and Enjoyments of both ways 
of Living , what Advantage and 
Over- balance does the Poet give to 
the latter ! The very Manner of his 
Expreffion, and Turn of his Poetry, 
are with great Judgment and Dexte- 
rity vary'd, and made fuitable to his 
different Subje&s. The Defcription 
of the Pride and Statelinefs or the 
Great is drawn to the Life in a pom* 
pous Run of Verfe, and Variety of 
very bold Tropes. 

•—— Ingentem foribus domus alta fuperbis 
Mane falutantum totis vomit aedibus undam ; 
— Varios inbiantpulchrateftudinepoftes > 
Illufafque auro fc vcftes ■ $. 



$ Geor, a. t. 461, &c. 
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But you have the Innocence and 
Plainnefs, the Sweetnefs and undif- 
turb'd Quiet of the Country, natu- 
rally reprefented in proper Words, in 
{>lain and eafy Expreffion, and in the 
mootheft and fweetefl Numbers* 

At fecura quies, et ncfcia falkre vita, 
Dives opura variafum y at latis otia fundis, 
Speluncx, vivique lacus ; at frigida tempe, 
Mugitufq; boum> mollefq; fub arbore fomni 
Non abfunt - ■ « - *• 

§. 17. Comparison beautifully 

fits off and illujlrates one Thing by 

refembling and comparing it to another \ 

to which it bears a manifefi Relation 

and Refemblance+ 

The Poet wonderfully praifes the 
Bravery of his Hero with perfect Se- 



• lb. v. 467. 
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renity and Prefence of Mind, giving 
Orders of Battle in the Hurt y and 
Heat of the bloody Adtion, whefi he 
compares him to an Angel riding up- 
on tne Wings of the Wind, and di- 
je&ing a Storm where to p6ur out 
its Fury. 

So, when an Angela by divine Cortiraand, 
With rffing Tempefts fhakes a guilty Land, 
(Such as of late o'er pale ^Britannia paft) 
Calm and ferene hfe drives the furious Blaft ; 
An'ck, plefts'd ttfAlmigbt/s Orders to perform, 
Rides in the Whirlwind> aftd dire&s the 

[Storm *. 



Comparifons mightily ftrengthen 
and beautify a Difcourfe 5 for fome 



* Mr. Addifbn on the Duke ^Marlborough in his 
Voem on the Battle qf Blenheim. - * 
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time take off the Reader from the 
principal Subject, and ftart hew and 
agreeable Images to divert and enter- 
tain him, that he may return to it 
with frefh Pleafure and Eagernefs. 
In Camparifons thefe Things are to 
be obferv'd : 

1. The chief and effential Parts of 
the Cotnparifon mufl: bear an exadt 
and true Proportion. Some fmall 
Difagreement in a. lefs considerable 
Circuraftance wifl nQt fpoil the Grace, 
or take away the Strength of the 
Figure; tho' the greater Agreement, 
and exadter Parallel there is in all 
Particulars, the more lively, and 
charming the Figure is. And there- 
fore, generally fpeaking, Compart* 
fens ought to be fhort. In running 
into minute Circumftances, befides 
the Tcdioufnefs, -there -is Danger of 
difcovering fome unagreeable Dispro- 
portion. 

L 2 2; 
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2. Comparifons need not always be 
drawn from very noble and lofty 
Subjects. Thofe taken from meaner 
Things are fignificant and agreeablfc, 
if they be fet off in noble Words, if 
they give clear Notions, and paint 
in ftrong and fine Colours the Thing 
we intend to reprefent by them. In 
great Subjects, Comparifons from leffer 
Things relieve and refrefh the Mind, 
that had been long kept upon the 
Stretch of clofe Intention. Strong 
and fublime Comparifons heighten 
and improve a meaner Subject. For 
Examples of both Kinds, I refer my 
Reader to thofe beautiful Parages 
mark'd below *. Thofe are very fine 
" 4 and pleafing Comparifons, which not 
only clear and adorn the Thing they 
are defign'd to illuftrate, but befides 



* Horn. Iliad. /'. 130, 131. Milton V Parad. Loft, 
L 1 62, &c. Virg.Gcorg. IL 279, &c. 

contain 
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contain in thcmfelves a new and lively 
JDeJcription. Of this Number I take 
that Paffage in Spenfer to be one, 
"where he compares the dangerous 
Diffimulation, and treacherous Tears 
of Duejfa to the Crocodile, that, they 
fay, weeps mod tenderly, when he is 
moft ravenoufly eager to devour. 

As when a weary Traveller^ that ftrays 
By muddy Shore of broad fev'n-mouthed Kile y 
Unweeting of the perilous wand'ring Ways, 
Doth meet a cruel crafty Crecodth; 
Which in falfe Grid hiding hi* harmful Guile, 
Doth weep fullfore, and flieddeth tender Tears; 
The foolifli Man, that pittas all this while 
His mournful Plight* is fwallow'd unawares, 
Forgetful of his own, that minds another's 

[Caro # « 



* Fairy Queen, u f. 18. 

L 3 Thoic 
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Thofe are very ftrong and glowing 
Comparifons-) where the nobleft Be- 
ings of the natural and moral World, 
where Angels, good or bad, are 
compar'd to the Luminaries of Hea- 
ven. How fublime, how rapturous 
is Milton, in his Comparifon of Lu- 
cifer* diminifh'd Splendor, and faded 
Beauties, to the Sun overclouded or 
eclips'd ! 



Hi* Form bad yet not loft 



Ail her original Brigbtaefc nor appear'd 
Left Aft* Arth**gel tvki&> and tV Exccft 
Of Glory obfeur^d : As when the Sim new xutn 

Looks thro' the horizontal mifty Air, 
Shorn of his Beams ; or from behind the Moon 
In dim Eclipfe difeftrcw TwHight fiieda 
On half the Nations, and with Fear of Change 

Perplexes 
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Perplexes Monarch*. Darken'd fo, yet fhone 
Above them *11 th' Atcban$9l<m***~* T 



A < Comparifon introduced in few 
'Words, and without Formality, is 
very neat and agreeable. 

That Compliment of 'Pindar to 
his generous Patron King Tieron^ is 
graceful and lofty $ and yet methinks 
the Excellency is not fo much in the 
Thought and Subftance of ir, as in 
the Manner and dextrous Turn of 
the Expreffion. 

Which' pleafe to take thus in the 
loofe Paraphrafe of a Erfejid., 



* Par. Loft, I. j-pi, &c. 
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To count the Sea-flioreSands known Numbers 
What Words can reach the Largenefi of his 

[Heart? 

What Numbers count thofe Multitudes of 

[Bkffings 

His bounteous Hand has pourM on human 

[Race? 

§.18. Lively Description is 
fucb a Jirong and beautiful Reprefen- m 
tat ion of a Tbing, as gives the Reader 
a difiinSi View and JatisfaSory Notion 
of it. 

». 1 , Thames, 
With gentleCourfe devolving fruitful Streams : 
Serene, yetftrong, - majeftic, yetfedate; 
Swift without Violence, without Terror great. 
Eachardent Nymph the riGng Current craves; 
Each Shepherd's Pray'r retards the parting 

[Waves, 

The Vales alongthe Banks their Sweets diiclofei 
Frefli Flow'rs for ever rife, and fruitful Harveft 

[grows *. 

• Prior'/ Carm.Sec. p. 114. ▼. 17, 8rc. 

Where, 
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Where, 'tis plain, the Poet has 
imitated that wonderful Paflage of 
Sir John Denbam upon the fame 
Subjoft: 

Tho'deep, yet dearj tho' gentle, yetnotdidlj 
Strong without Rage, without o'erflo wing full; 

In Defcriptions a judicious Author 
will omit low and vulgar Circum- 
stances, and chiefly beftow his Pains 
to complete and beautify all the e£ 
fential and mafterly Strokes. 'Tis 
the manner of little Verifiers to take 
every Hint that prefents itfelf, and 
run out into long common Places. A 
Writer that would live and pleafc, 
will cut off Superfluities, and rcjedt 
the moft pleafing Thoughts, and ilo- 
rid Lines, which would come in ab- 
ruptly, and quite foreign to his Sub- 
ject. Many Things muft be left to 
the Imagination of the Reader^ and 
feafonable Silence has its Emphafis. 

L 5 Fir- 
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Virgil* tells his Reader, that Eury- 
dice wis kill'd, by a monftrous Ser- 
pent lurking in a Bank, but fays no- 
thing more of that venomous Crea- 
ture. A Poetafter would probably 
have fpent as many Lines in a horrid 
Defcription of it, as compofe that 
admirable Poem : But that divine Poet 
knew there was no room for fuch a 
Liberty here, his Defign in this fhort 
and exquifite Piece being only to 
give a moving Pattern of true conju- 
gal Affe&ion, and to ihew the rap- 
turous . Force which good Mujic and 
Poetry have over the moft fierce and 
ravage Tempers. 

But he defcribes the two Serpents 
which deflxoy'd Laocoon -f and his 
Sons in fuch particular Circumftances, 
aod paint* i the ^devouring Monfters 
in fuch ftrong and frightful Colours, 



• • 1 



* Geor.. IV. 457,. &c. 
f ALti. II. 203, &c.- # 

• \ i that 



that tj>ey tmggffigmJ djulLtfjf :&Mftffi 
Here his only Bufinefs was-fo;^^ 
Terrprj aq^ give his fyader q. /due 
Nptipij pf tfye PifpJ^afjjre pf the (M 

againft 7^, which 'was foiqu; mi- 

iHiplgcable, that they thus %wUy 
cut .off an indent W[an s ..;ftpd &fe 
Fnipily, fqr giving his Gonfitrytmn i 
Advice, which tended* to the pppqfing . 
their fevere Decree, and the Prefec.- 
vation of that devoted City: 

The I)ejiriptim <?f a Per/in &f all' tf : 
a Character i ia. drawing : whi?h>* tft* 
true Proof of Art and Judgment is to 
hit a beautiful Likenef6; a#4 with * 
delicate Touch to .give th<?fe Feature 
and Colours which are peculiar to 
the Per/on, and diftinguifh him from 
the reft of Mankind. , In every goqtf 
and lively Defcription . a M^n ijiuifc 
come to an Enumeration of the chief 
Particulars : For Generals are, often 
obfcure and faint j a judicious. Ac- 
count of Particulars fcts .every ri)it?g 
in full View, and makes a ftrong 

L 6 and 
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and laftiftg Impreffion upon the 
Reader. 

Among all the Variety of Defcrip- 
tions, the moft univerfally agreeable 
and moving is Ethopoeia ; which is a 
natural and lively Reprefentation of 
the Duties, Employments, and inno- 
cent Pleafures of common Life. The 
Revolutions of Empires, Fall of 
Princes, the bloody Executions of 
Ambition, and the Rage of Defpaif, 
are Scenes of Tragedy and Terror, 
that are far from equally concerning 
or affe&ing all Mankind. But the 
Great and the Little, the Prince and 
the Peafant, are poflefs'd of the fame 
human Nature. The Alliance of 
Blood, the Endearments of Friend- 
ship, the common Offices and En- 
joyments of Life are the fame, and 
equally concern and afFe& all human 
Creatures, that are nor either tranf- 
form'd into Fiends by Wickednefs, 
and unnatural Rage, or into Savages 

for 
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« 

for want of Converfe and Cultiva- 
tion. 

As Milton defcribes the Battles of 
Cherubims, and the infufferable Thun- 
der of the Meffiass Chariots, with 
rapturous Sublimity, and the feledeft 
Circumftances of Awe and Majejiy ; 
fo he defcribes the Happinefs and 
Innocence of Adam and Eve in Pa- 
radife, their delightful Labours, 
charming Difcourfes, and endearing 
Converfation, with all poffible Sweet- 
nefs, Delicacy, and Tendernefs of 
Paffion. So complete were thett Per- 
fonsy and fuch the Happinefs of their 
State, that One once a chief Minifter 
in the Court of Heaven, and a digni- 
fy 'd Inhabitant of the Regions of Hap- 
pinefs, pronounces them but little in- 
ferior to the Angels. And fo fweet, 
fo refiftlefs wa& their Innocence, that 
the Murderer could not refolve upon 
their Ruin without Reludtance $ fome 
tranfient ineffectual Throws of Com- 
paffion touch'd that infernal Breaft. 

It 



fome of the Apoflate ArcbangePs Ess 
prefiions on the. 6ubje# qw of ihe 
dbovt-i&itfd lofty Pott ; r 



O Hdi!- What do mine Eyes with Grief 
1 Into our Roon* pf Blilf thus high advahc d 
. Creature* of other M<?*rtd ? J^rtji-boro per- 

[naps, • 

Not Spirits ; yet to heav'nly Spirits bright 
Little inferior : \Vhoxn my Thoughts purfue 
With Wonder, and could love, fi> lively ftiaes 
Inihem divine Refeaiblance j and fuch Grace 



The Hand that form'd them on their Shape 

[hath poflr'd. 



And a little after, 

And (hould I at your harmlefe Innocence 
Melt, as I do, yet public Reafon juft, 

Honour, 



j 
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Honour, and Empire with Revenge inlarg'd 
By conquering this new World, compel* me 

■ t [now 

To do, what elfe, thb' damn'd, I'fliould ab- 

§. 19. Vision, or Image, is a Re r 
prefentation of Things dijtant and un- 
feen, in order to raife Wonder* Ter- 
ror, or Companion, made with Jo 
much Life and Emphajis, that as the 
Poet has a full View of the whole- 
Scene he defcribes^fo be makes the 
Reader fee it in the fame Jlrong 
Light* 

' '• \ * 

Or mad Qrtjies, when his. Mother's Gho& 
Full in his Face infernal Torches toft, 
And ihook her fnaky Locks: He fhuns the' 

. - [«ght,. 

Flies o'er the Stage, furpris'd with mortar 

[Fright j j 

The Furies guard the Door, and intercept 

[his Flight I . 



* Par. Loft, V. 38S. 

t Dryd.Virg.iEn.IV. 683, &c. 

This 



i 
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This noble Image raifes Confter- 
nation and Terror: An Inftance of 
a tender Image to move Pity, we 
have in thofe foft and fweet Lines of 
Spenfer * : 



■ - Not one Word more ffce faid; 
But breaking off the End for want of Breath, 
And Aiding foft, as down to Sleep her laid, 
And ended all her Woe in quiet Death. 

The Poet or Orator upon thefe 
Occafions is fully poflefs'd of, and 
vehemently intent upon his Subjeft, 
that he is really tranfported with 
thofe Pa/pons which he would in- 
fpire his Readers and Hearers with : 
And by that Strength and noble En- 
thufiafm of Imagination^ he is hap- 
pily qualify 'd to captivate their Af- 
fe&ions. A commanding Genius can 

* Fairy Qucctt, 1, 1. j*6. 

imprefi 
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imprefs his own Images upon thofe 
he addrefles ; can move the inmoft 
Springs of their Soul ; and with a 
plealing Power triumph over the 
whole Man. 

§. 20. Fiction of a Per/on^ Prof- 
opopceia, has two Parts : 

1. When good and bad Qualities \ 
Accidents j and Things inanimate y are 
introduced in Difcourfe^ and defcrib'd 
as living and rational Beings. Virtue 
and Pleafure addrcjfe young Scipio in 
Silius Italicus * as two bright Ladies 
of oppofite Parties : The one would 
fain induce him to decline the Toils 
of War, and indulge himfelf in Eafe 
and Luxury : The other earncftly 
exhorts him to (hake off Sloth, and 

Eurfue Fame in the glorious Steps of 
is Ancejtors. Take the Defcription 



* De Bello Fuaico, Kb. XV. v. »}» Ice. 

Of 
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Some of the fineft Apojlropbes, and 
beautiful bold Metaphors, are founded 
upon Fiffion of a Per/on. 

» Now gentle Gaiety 

Fanning their odoiifrous Wings, dilpenfe 
Native Perfumes; and whifper whence they 

[rtolc 

Thofe happy Spoils ■ *. 

2. The fecond Part of this lively 
Figure is, when we give a Voice to 
inanimate Things 3 and make Rods, 
Woods, Rivers, Buildings, &c. to 
exprefs the Pajfions of rational Crea- 
tures. 

As when the Walls and Pillars of 
a Temple are brought in trembling at, 
or inveighing againft the daring Pro- 
fanation of Blafphemy utter'd, of Sa- 
crilege or Debauchery committed 
wkhin their hallow'd Bounds. 



* Milton* Par, Loll, IV. ijtf, fcc. 

She 



«J 
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She foul blafphemous Speeches forth did caft. 
And bitter Curies, horrible to tell; 
That ev*n the Temple, wherein (he was plac'd, 
Did quake to hear, and nigh afunder braft *• 

Either feigrid Perfom are repre- 
fented as uttering the Refentments of 
Mankind in exprefs Terms ; or 'tis 
fuppos'd they would cry out upon 
Occafion ; or 'tis affirm'd in general, 
that they do utter their Concern and 
Pqffion, but the Words are not fet 
down. Of the firft Kind, which is 
the moil moving and fprightly, is 
that Reprefentation of Tully J, where- 
in he introduces Rome as a venerable 
Matron, the common Mother of all 
the Romans, in a pathetical Speech 
expoftulating with Catiline, who was 



* Spenfcr'j Ftiry jgueen, j\ n. 18, 
£ Orat.iaCatil. p. W. inufumDcl. 



then 
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then engag'd in a bloody and unna- 
tural Confpiracy to deftroy his native 
Country, and preffing him to depart, 
and deliver her from her prefent ter- 
rible Apprehenfions and Danger. 
There is an Excefs of PaJJion, a De- 
gree of Enthufiafm in this foblime 
Figure-, and therefore 'tis dangerous 
and ridiculous to ufe it, but when 
the Importance and Grandeur of the 
Subjedt require fuch a noble Vehe- 
mence. A Man of Underftanding 
will keep his boldeit Flights within 
the Bounds of common Senfe, and 
guide himfelf by the Rules of Proba- 
bility and Decorum in his moft ad- 
venturous Sallies of Imagination. It 
is very tender and moving, when in 
Pajlorals, and mourning Poems, Ri- 
vers, Groves, and Mountains are 
brought in languishing for the Abfence, 
or lamenting the Lofsof fomc very 
valuable Perfon, that before fre- 
quented them, and chear'd them with 
his Prefence. 

Ail 
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All Nature taoorns; thfe Floods *ndRotfks<fe- 

[plore, 

Aftd cty with me, Vaftora is no mote *. 

This figure animates all Natiine; 
gratifies the Curiofity of Mankind 
with a conftant -Series andSuoceffion 
of Wcym&ers j raifes and creates new 
Worlds and Ranks of rational Crea- 
tures, to be Monuments of the Poet's 
Wit,. to fcfpotofe his 'Gaufe, afid fpeak 
his Pajim. To *difoem how much 
Force and Sprightlinefs this Figure 
gives -to a Sehtehce or Expreffiofi, we 

neidbutftfftfet down that Line; 

« 

Aut conjur4to N defcendens Dacus ab Iftro § ; 

And then alter it thus ; 

Aut conjuratus defcendens Dacus ab Iftro: 



* Congrcve'i Mourning Mufe. 
§ Gcor.1I. 497- 

And 
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And fo make a Comparifon. In the 
plain Way it is not above the hum- 
ble Style of Phadrus ; in the figura- 
tive it rifes up to the Loftinefs and 
Majefly of Virgil. Any of the beft 
Tropes and Figures, feafonably us'd, 
give the fame Grace and Life to a 
Difcourfe in their Proportion. 

§. 21. Change of Time is when 
Things done and paft are defcrib'd as 
now doing and prefent. This Form 
of Expreffion places the Thing to be 
reprefented in a ftrong and prevalent 
Light before us, and makes us Spe- 
ctators rather than Hearers. 

My Mother, with that curft Partaker of her 

[Bed, 

My Royal Fitter's Head in pieces cleaves, 
As fturdy Woodmen fell a ftately Oak: 
By Treason's Blow the Vidtor Hero faHs, 
To Woman's Rage, and Coward's Guilt, a 

[Vi 



While 
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While thus the Lord pi Greece expiring lies, 
No Pity touches any Breaft but mine *. 

Here the Princefs prefents you with 
a mournful Scene of Agamemnon** 
Murder, and gives you a View of 
the Horrors of that guilty Night, and 
bloody Supper. She moves every 
generous Breaft to fympathize with 
her; to boil with Indignation againft 
the treacherous and barbarous Mur- 
derers ; and bleed with Compaffion 
for the Royal Sufferer, 

» 

§. 22. Change ofPer/bnhas fome 

Variety 'Tis moji commonly when 

the Writer on a fudden breaks off his 
Relation, and addrejfes bis Reader. 

Again a fierce Engagement by the Ships arofe ; 
You'd think that neithcrWearinefsnor Wounds 
Could touch the fear lefs Warriors— §. 



**■ 



* From the Ete&r* cf Sophocles. 
$ Iliad. 0. 606. 

M This 
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This Figure, when we have it in 
Perfection, takes off the Tedioufnefs 
of a long direct Narration ; makes 
the Reader attentive, as if he faw the 
Place where the Thing was tranfa&ed ; 
and raifes his Pq/Jions, as if he him- 
felf was in the Hurry and Heat of 
the A&ion. 

'Tis of peculiar Grace and Advan- 
tage in the Defcription of Places : It 
leads the Reader pleafantly into them ; 
heightens his Imagination ; and, to 
ufe that bold Expreflion, gives him 
the Delight of fafe and eafy travelling 
in a fine Country. Sometimes for 
Variety's fake, to fmooth a harfh 
Expreflion, to pay Reverence to the 
Reader, or to avoid fuppofing, that 
any thing may happen which is (hock- 
ing, or of dangerous Confequence, 
the Author appropriates and applies 
that to himfelf, which he defigns for 
the Reader's Warning or Inftruftioa* 

So 
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So Virgil of the mifchievous Serpent 
in Calabria. 

O ! let not Sleep my clofing Eyes invade 
In open Plains, or in the fecret Shade; 
When he, renewed in all the fpeckled Pride 
Of pompous Youth, has caft his Slough afide *. 

Change of Perfons is common and 
very natural in eager Contefts, and 
ftrong Pajpons ; when Adverfaries 
breathe mutual Rage and Scorn; or 
a deferted Lover inveighs againft the 
Perjuries, and aggravates the Barba- 
rity of the guilty and treacherous 
Perfon. 

Turnus in Virgil^, enrag*d at the 
malicious Harangue of Drances } firft 
fmartly replies to him; and then 
turns his Difcourfe to King Latinus, 



* Dryd. Virg. Gcor. III. 437, 436. 
t j£n. XL v. 392, 6cc. 

M 2 and 
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and hU Council ; then attacks Drances 
again with Variety of fevere and fati- 
rical Language. 

Dido, upon Notice of the Depar- 
ture of Mneas y diftra&ed with Rage 
and Defpair, firft furioufly falls upon 
him , then, difdainfully turning from 
him, fpeaks of him as an abfent Per- 
fonj after exclaims againft the Cru- 
elty of Heaven and Earth ; then re- 
proaches and condemns herfelf for 
her own Credulity and Weaknefs, 
and again with Scorn, and eager In- 
dignation, turns her Speech to /Ene- 
as. 



Falfe as thou art, and, more than falfe, for- 

f /worn j 

Not fprung from noble Blood, nor Goddeft 

[born! 

Why fliould I fawn ? what have I worfe to 

[fear ? 

Did he once look, or lent a lift'ning £ar^ 
Sigh'd when I fobb'd, or flied one kindly 1 

[Tear ? 



'. c 



Nor 
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Nor Jum views my Wrongs with equal Eyes , 
Faithlefs is Earth, and faithlefs are the Skies. 
I fav'd the fliipwreck'd Exile on my Shore — — 
With needful Food his hungry Trojans fed : 
I took the Traitor to my Throne and Bed •> 
Fool that I was ! ■ ■ ■ 
But go ; thy Flight no longer I detain ; 
Go feek thy promis'd Kingdom thro' theMain*; 

What a Storm is here, and how ini- 
mitably painted I 

f. 23. Transition is of two 
Sorts: 

1. the firjl is, when a Speech is 
introduced abruptly, without exprefs 
Notice given of it. As when Milton || 



♦ Dryd.Virg.iEn.IV. 
I Par. Loft, IV. 711. 



M 3 gives 
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gives an Account of our firft Ance- 
stors Evening Devotions, 

Both tura'd, and under open Sky ador'd 
The G§d that made both Sky, Air, Earth, and 

[Heav'n— « 

■ i Thou alfo mad'ft the Night, 
Maker Omnipotent, and thou the Day . 

Had it been introduced in a formal 
Manner, 

Adam prefents their joint Petitions thus j 
O God! that mad'ft both Sky, &c: 

it had loft all its Sprightlinefs and 
Grace. After the Greek Poet* has 
finifli'd the Narration of HeSior put- 
ting to Flight the Grecians, and ve- 
hemently urging the Trojans to pur- 
fue their Advantage, and forbear the 
Spoil of the Field, till they had burn'd 
the Enemies Ships, without any notice 



■I' I !" ■' I— — — ■ ^p» 



* Horn. Uiad. i. v. 348, 8cc. 

he 
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he immediately makes the Hero utter 
his own Paffion in an impetuous 
Speech y wherein he threatens Dis- 
grace and Death to any Man that 
Should difobey his Orders, and neg- 
ledt this promifing Seafon of a com- 
plete Victory. The Speech that breaks 
from a Warrior in the Speed of his 
glorious Succefs, and the full ProfpeA 
of Revenge upon his Enemies, and 
the final Deliverance of his Country 
and Kingdoms after a long and bloody 
War, comes rapid and refiftlefs, like 
a pointed Shot out of an Engine, and 
ftrikes the Reader With Surprife and 
Terror. 

Leaving out the heavy Formality 
of He /aid, and He replfd^ is very 
graceful in Stories and Dialogues^ ren- 
ders the Relation clean and fuH, and 
the Repartee quick and lively; 

Horace is extremely happy in this 
fort of Tranjition ; as indeed he is in 
every Delicacy of Turn, and Beauty 
©f Language. 

M 4 2* 
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z. The fecond fort of Tranfition is 
when a Writer fuddenly leaves the 
SubjeSt he is upon, and pajfes on to 
another y from which it feems very 
different at fiffi View, but has a Re- 
lation arid Connexion with it, andferves 
to illuftrate and inlarge it. 
, Horace, in the thirteenth Ode of 
the fecond Book, gives us a very lively 
Account of the Danger he was in of 
being deftroy'd by the Fall of a Tree, 
and after makes wife and moral Re- 
marks on the Accident. Then he 
fallies out into an Account of the 
other World, upon which he was fo 
near entering} and beautifully expa- 
tiates upon the Praifes of his illuftrious 
Predeceflbrs in Lyric Poetry \ who 
were heard with Ple^fure and fon- 
der there, as they us'd to be in this 
World. In thefe Cafes the Poet does 
not difappoint his Reader of the In- 
ftru&ioii and Pleafure he propofes, 
but multiplies and increafes both ; nor 

does 
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does he fo much take him off from 
the View of his Subject, as he gives 
him a delightful Profpedt of it every 
way, and in the beft Light. A Guide 
cannot be faid to miflead the Traveller, 
who brings him fafely and pleafantly 
to his Journey's End ; and only takes 
him out of the common Road, to 
(hew him a Palace or a Paradife, to 
entertain him with a Wonder or fur- 
priiing Curiofity. In juft and noble 
^Tranfitions Invention in its largeft 
Extent, and Imagination in its moft 
vigorous Warmth, are, under the Con- 
dud: of found Judgment, employ 'd 
to make the fartheft Difcoveries into 
the Subject, and give it the richeft and 
moft glorious Ornaments. 

§. 24. Sentence is an inftruSlive 
and lively Remark made on fomething 
very obfervable 9 . and agreeably fur- 
pr(ftng\ which contains much Senje in 
few Words. 

* 

M. c: 'Tis 
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'Tis either dired and plain : as, In 
all the Affairs of the World Jo much 
Reputation is really fo much Power * ; 
or indirect and difguis'd ; as, 

— •Fool J not to think how vain 
Agatnft th* Omnipotent to rife in Arras §. 

• 

This is a very dextrous and prevalent 
way of bringing in a Sentence. You 
are emertain'd with a noble Refle&ion, 
when you did not expe<ffc it ; and plea- 
fantly furpris'd and inftru&ed without 
the Appearance and Formality of Art. 
Not to come down to ufelefs Nicety 
end Diftindfcion, a Sentence, in my 
Opinion, appears with moft Beauty 
and Advantage, when it is put into 
fome of thefe following Forms : 

1. When it is exprefs'd in any way 
of Exclamation, but peculiarly of 
Wonder or Indignation 5 as, 

»■■*---.■■-■■ j . ..»i,i .-. . 

• Tillotfon. 

J MiltonVParad.Loft, VI. ijj, 156. 

How 
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How advantageous it is to pafs thro* 
Adverfities to the Enjoyment of Pro- 
fperity * / 

How Jharper than a Serpent's T'ootb 
it is y to have a thanklefs Child •{• / 

2. When it is put irtfo a moving 
Expoftulation, or prcffing Interroga- 
tion* 

Are thefc our Sceptres, thefe our due Reward ? 
And is it thus that Jove his plighted Faith re- 

[gards 1 ? 

3. When the Sentence is delivered, 
and a Reafon immediately added to 
fupport it. 

In a Government it is much better 
to be unmindful of good Services than 



* PliniiPanegyr. p. ny. Ed.Lipfii, i6$l. 

•J- Shakefpeare. 

y Pryd. Virg, Mo> h 

U6 bad 
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bad : For a good Man only become* 
more flow, when you take no account 
of him 5 a bad Man more daring and 
infolent *. 

4. When a Sentence is made up of 
a fhort Relation, and a* dean and 
pertinent Remark upon it. 

MefTalina defied the Name of Ma- 
trhnony (with her Adulterer Silius) 
purely for the Greatnefs of the Infamy j 
which is the lajl Plea/ure of profligate 
People \. 

And this, is near akin to the Rpi- 
pbonema, of which we fliall preferuly 
Ipeak two or three Words. 

Sentences muft not ftand awkard 
and bulky out of the Difcourfe, but 
be neatly interwoven* and wrought; 
into it. 



* Salluff.Bel.Jugurth. p. 61. 
f Tacit. Annal. 11 . c,£. p. 2£o. 

They 
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They muft be unaffected and fig- 
nificant ; and fuch as the Subject ea- 
illy fuggefts to a thoughtful and di~ 
ftinguifhing Man. 

Sentences are the Ornaments and 
Lights of a Difcourfe ; and therefore, 
as Lights and Shades are in a good 
Picture, fo ought Sentences to be fo 
exadtly and judicioufly mix'd with 
the other Parts of the Difcourfe, that 
all together may make up one uniform 
Beauty, one regular and confummate 
Piece. 

§. 25. Epiphonbma is an Acclar- 
mation, containing a lively Remark 
placd at the End of a Difcourfe or 
Narration. So Milton, on the Ob- 
ftinacy of the Rebel Angels, who 
were fo infatuated, that they would 
not fubmit, tho' they knew Almighty 
Tower and Majejly came arm'd againft 
them. 

la heav'nly Minds can fuch Perverfenefs dweJL? 

This 
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This Figure clofes a Narration in 
a very advantageous and taking man- 
ner; deeply imprefles the Thing re- 
lated upon the Memory of the Reader ; 
and leaves him in a good Humour, 
well fatisfy'd and pleas'd with the 
Senfe and Sagacity of his Author. 

§. 26. Before the Conclufion I 
(hall only add a Word upon Complex ■, 
or Afjemblage of "Tropes and Figures ; 
which is when fever aljlrong and beau- 
tiful Figures or Tropes are united to- 
gether in the fame Period. 

It were endlefs to produce Inftances 
out of good Authors^ of all the vari- 
ous Ways of advantagcoufly forting 
and uniting feveral Figures: I {hall 
only feletft a few, and leave the reft 
to every Gentleman's Obfervation and 
Reading. 

1. Beautiful Comparifon> andlively* 
Image. 

She 
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- \ She never told her Love, 
But let Concealment, like a Worm f th* Bud, 
Feed on her damask Cheek : She pin'd in 
And fat like Patience on a Monument, * 
Smiling at Grie f * ■■ ». 

2. Proper Allegory, y^Comparifon^ 
and ftrong Defcription. 

Our Lives, difcofour'd wich our prefent Woes, 
May ftill grow bright, and fmile with happier 
So the pure limpid Stream, when foul with 
Of rufhing Torrents, and defending RairwT 
Works itfelf clear ; and, as it runs, refines. 
Till by degrees the floating Mirror fliines; 
Reflefts each Flow'r that on the Border grows* 
And a newHeav'nin its fairBofom fhows f. 



* Shakefpeare. 

f AddifonV Cato, i. & p. 20, Ed.io8ro. 
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3. Exclamation, Apojlrophe, ftrong 
Metaphor, 

O wretched State ! OBofom black as Death ! 
O limed Soul, that, ftruggling to be free, 
Art more engag'd! Help, Angels, makeEflay! 
Bow, ftubborn Knees ! and, Heart with Strings 

[of Steel, 

Be foft as Sinews of the new-born Babe * ! 

4. FiSlion oj a Per/on, pajjionate 
Exclamation, and Apojlrophe, and 

fine T!urn, are admirably join'd to- 
gether by Mr. Trior, in his Mourn- 
ing Poem + upon the Death of 
his Friend drown'd in the River i?/- 
ava. 

On curft Piava's Banks the Goddefs flood,* 
Shew'd her dire Warrant to the rifingF/W; 



* Shakcfpcarc'/ Hamlet, J. 1. p. 3<Si> 3^3., 
t Pag- W> ! * 8 - 

When 
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When whom I long muft love, and long muft 

[mourn, 

With fatal Speed was urging his Return j 
In his dear Country to difperfe his Care, 
And arm himfelf by Reft for future War > 
To chide his anxious Friends officious Fears, 
And promife to their Joys his elder Years. 
O deftin'd Head ! and O fevere Decree ! 
Nor native Country. thou, nor Friend flialt fee; 

Nor War haft thou towage, nor Year to come • 
Impending Death is thine, and inftant Doom. 

Any one of thcfe fine Figures 
and Beauties of Speech would, An- 
gle of itfelf, glorioufly illuftrate and 
adorn a Period: But when Numbera 
of them, like a bright Cmfkllation* 
fhed their united Rays upon it, how 
charmingly beauteous, and full of 
Graces, muft that whole Difcourfe 
appear ! 

flfir END. 



Juft Publifhcd', 

(In a neat Pocket Volume) The Third Edition, 

confiderably Improved, of y 

I. TPHE Right Reverend the Lord Bifhop of 
•*- Sodot and Man's Inftru&ions for the true 
Underftanding of the Blessed Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper, with the neceflary Prepara- 
tion requir'd ; for the Benefit of young Commu- 
nicants, and of fuch as have not well confider'd 
this holy Ordinance. To which is annex'd, The 
Office of the Holy Communion, with proper 
Helps and Dire&ions for joining in every. Part 
thereof with Underftanding and Benefit. 

II. The Principles and Duties of Chri- 
stianity : Being a farther Inftruclio* for fuch as 
have learnt the Church-Catechifm. Together 
with fhort and plain Directions and Prayers ft>r 

EirticularPerfons, Families, the Lord's Day, the 
ord's Supper, the Time of Sicknefs, &c. By 
the Tame Author. The 4« h Edition. N. B. To 
this Edition is added, The true Ckriftian Metb$a\ • 
&c. of educating the Children both of the Rich 
and Poor. 

Such who are dijbos'd to give away the above two 
excellent Books y Jhall^ on taking a Number^ 
have a handfome Allowance. 

III. Revelation Examin'd with Candour: 
Or, A fair Inquiry into the Senfi and Ufe of the 
feveral Revelations exprefly declar'd, or fuffi- 
ciently imply'd, to be given to Mankind from the 
Creation, as they are found in- the Bible. With 
a Preface, containing the Prejent State of 
Learning, Religion^ and InfdeUty^ in Great Bri- 
tain. In 2 Volumes 8 vo - By a prorefi'd Friend 
to an honeft Freedom of Thought in Religious 
Inquiries. 
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